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INCREASED DEMAND forthe “ONYX” 


evidence of its satisfying quality. 


Brand is the best 


No earnest seeker for substantial returns either in style, quality, 
durability or price will be disappointed in any hosiery bearing the 


“ONY X ”’ trade-mark. 


Acceptance of this statement will settle the Hosiery question for 


the entire year. 


Silent but effective confirmation is given by any of the very reliable 


numbers described herewith : 
Our New ‘‘DUB-L TOP’’ 


Our New “*WYDE TOP” 


Our New ««‘DOUBLEX QUALITY’”’ 
as described below : 


FOR WOMEN 


B960—Women’s “ONYX” 
Cobweb Lisle—resists the ravages of the Garter 
Clasp. 50c, per pair 

409 K—Women’s “ONYX” “DUB-L TOP” Black, 
White and Tan Silklisle——double sole, spliced heel. 
Feels and looks like silk, wears better, 50c. per pair 
EB 710—Women’s “ONYX” Black “DU?2-L TOP” 
and “WYDE TOP” Gauze lisle double sole, spliced 
heel—very wide on top without extra width all over, 

50c. per pair 


Black “DUB-L TOP” 


310 /13—Women’s “ONYX” Black, Medium Weight 
—Six-Thread Heel and Toe, Four-Thread all over. 
A hose that is unequaled for wear and elasticity, _ 

SOc. per pair 

E970—Women’s “ONYX” Black “DUB-L TOP” 

Silklisle double sole, spliced heel—an_ excellent 


quality, 78c. per pair 
OUT-SIZE HOSE 

170 S—Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Lisle “DUB-L 

TOP” Black, White, Pink, Tan, Cardinal, Sky, Navy, 

Violet; double sole, spliced heel, 50c. per pait 





498 —A 
“SILKLISLE GARTER TOP” and S 





SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 
Pure Thread Silk in Boss ond All Colors, of extra length with a “WYDE TOP” and 


his “ONYX” Silk number is Twenty-nine inches long, is Extra Wide and Elastic at Top, while 
the “GARTER TOP” and SOLE of SILKLISLE gives extra strength at the points of wear, Parent. 
ing Garters from cutting, and toes from going through. 
_ 106— Women’s Pure Thread Silk—the extraordinary 
sible shade or color—Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen Blue, Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, 
American Beauty, Pongee, all colors to match shoe or gown. 


value—best nade in America—every pos- 
ronze, 


$2.25 per pair 





Every pair guaranteed, 





FOR MEN 


EB 310—Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored Fall 
weight—Six-Thread Heel and Toe, Four-Thread ail 
over. Known by most men as ‘‘The Best Hose 
ever wore,’”’ 50c, per pair 


B 325—Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored Silk 
lisle, double sole, spliced heel. ‘* The satisfactory 
% 50c. per pair 


If your dealer cannot supply oa, we will direct you to nearest 


dealer, or send, postpaid, any num 


Wholesale Distributors 


Lord & Taylor 


rt desired. Write to Dept. N. 


New York 
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Survey of the World 


Gifford Pinchot; Chief 
Forester, was removed 
from office on the 7th 
by order of the President. With him 
were removed the two leading subor- 
dinate officers of the Forestry Bureau, 
Overton W. Price, Associate Forester, 
and Albert C. Shaw, Assistant Law Offi- 
cer. On the 5th, a joint resolution pro- 
viding for the investigation demanded 
by Secretary Ballinger was introduced 
in the Senate by Mr. Jones and in the 
House by Mr. Humphrey, both of 
Washington. Mr. Jones reviewed the 
career of Secretary Ballinger, defending 
him against ctiticism which has been 
made in magazines and elsewhere. Mr. 
Humphrey said he was a friend of both 
Mr. Ballinger and Mr. Pinchot, believ- 
ing that both had honestly tried to serve 
the public. On the 6th, when, in answer 
to a resolution, the Senate received from 
the President the report of the Attorney- 
General and other statements which had 
guided the President when he exon- 
erated Secretary Ballinger and ordered 
the dismissal of L. R. Glavis, field agent 
of the Land Office, the discussion of 
matters relating to the coming investiga- 
tion was enlivened by a letter from For- 
ester Pinchot. It was read by Senator 
Dolliver.. It had been written at his re- 
quest and addressed to him as chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture. This 
letter was the cause of Mr. Pinchot’s 
subsequent removal. It contained about 
two thousand words and was mainly a 
defense of his subordinates, Price and 
Shaw. These men had, Mr. Pinchot 
said, made public certain official infor- 
mation concerning the Cunningham coal 
claims in Alaska, and had countenanced 
the publication of certain facts by L. R. 


The Removal of 
Forester Pinchot 


Glavis, after his removal. They had also 
in other ways directed public attention 
to the imminent danger that the Alaska 
coal fields might pass into private hands. 
The information was officially within 
their knowledge, and was “of a nature 
proper to be made public, unless there 
are secrets which the people are not en- 
titled to know concerning the source, 
nature and progress of claims made for 
portions of the public lands.” They felt 
that public interests were in grave dan- 
ger at the hands of fraudulent claimants. 
At Glavis’s request he had sent Shaw to 
aid him in arranging his material for 
submission to the President. Price and 
Shaw had acted from a high and un- 
selfish sense of public duty and had 
“deliberately chosen to risk their official 
positions rather than to permit what 
they believed to be a.wrongful loss of 
public property.” The following passage 
excited much comment: 

“Price and Shaw were confronted by an ex- 
traordinary situation. Action thru the usual 
official channels, and finally even an appeal to 
the President, had resulted (because of what 
I believe to have been a mistaken impression 
of the facts) in eliminating from the Govern- 
ment service in the person of Glavis the most 
vigorous defender of the people’s interests. 
Furthermore, the refusal of the Secretary of 
the Interior to assume responsibility in the 
cases had left their conduct wholly in the 
hands of subordinates; each of whom was ap- 
parently committed in favor of patenting these 
claims.” 

The two men, he continued, had violated 
a rule of propriety as between the De- 
partments. They deserved a reprimand 
for this and had received one, but he 
should recommend that no futher action 
concerning them be taken. They had 
successfully directed public attention to a 
national danger. Rules of official de- 
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corum were worse than useless if they 
were used to prevent an honest and vigil- 
ant officer from saving the property of 
the public. Price and Shaw were honor- 
able men of great experience and high 
efficiency in their work. When they 
forced publicity concerning the Alaska 
coal claims they did for the people what 
the people would have done for them- 
selves if they had been in a situation to 
do it. He disclaimed any desire to shirk 
any part of his own legitimate respon- 














GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


sibility for what they had done. After 
the letter had been read, Senator Hale 
promptly asserted that Mr. Pinchot had 
been guilty of a serious breach of the 
rules for the conduct of Government 
officers, and had disobeyed President 
Taft’s recent order relating to the giving 
out of information by subordinates. The 
incident was at once taken up in a Cab- 
inet meeting. Again, on the 7th, it was 
considered by the President and the Cab- 
inet for several hours. Then the Presi- 
dent ordered the removal of Mr. Pinchot, 


Mr. Price and Mr. Shaw. He also sent 
to Mr. Pinchot a long letter. At the be- 
ginning Mr. Taft said that Price had of- 
fered to Secretary Wilson his resigna- 
tion “on the ground that he had. been 
engaged with Mr. Shaw in instigating 
the publication in various néwspapers 
and magazines of articles attacking the 
good name of Secretary Ballinger and 
charging the Interior Department and the 
Land Office with corruption.” Secretary 
Wilson had asked for Mr. Pinchot’s rec- 
ommendation concerning this, “and yor 
said” (the President continued) ‘‘you 
wished to make a statement which should 
be read in the Senate at the same time 
that my message transmitting the record 


‘in the Glavis case reached there, and that 


vou thought you could induce Senator 
Dolliver to introduce the statement for 
you.” Secretary Wilson advised against 
such a course: 


“Without further conference with the Sec- 
retary, and before making a report to him, 
you succeeded in making public, by having it 
read in the Senate, a letter from you stating 
that you had sufficiently disciplined Messrs. 
Price and Shaw by reprimanding them, and 
that your recommendation would be that no 
further punishment was required, and this be- 
fore that recommendation was submitted to 
the Secretary and me, whose power and dutyit 
was to determine, upon Price’s admissions as 
to his complicity, what action should be taken 
with respect to his resignation. 

“In order to ynderstand the full purport of 
your letter, in which you admit the complicity 
of Price and Shaw in the publications of the 
press, it should be said that the gravamen of 
the Glavis charges was that Secretary Ballin- 
ger and the others were all affected by a cor- 
rupt wish to patent thirty-three so-called Cun- 
ningham claims upon coal lands in Alaska; 
that the question whether these claims were 
fraudulent or not remained to be decided upon 
the evidence after both the United States and 
the claimants had been heard; that every pat- 
ent, as an Executive act, is completely within 
the jurisdiction of the President to direct the 
withholding of it in order that he himself may 
examine the evidence as to the validity of the 
claim. 

“These facts understood, the plain intima- 
tions in your letter are, first, that I had reached 
a wrong conclusion as to the good faith of 
Secretary Ballinger and the officers of the 
Land Office, altho you and your subordinates 
had only seen the evidence of Glavis, the ac- 
cuser, and had never seen or read the evidence 
of those accused or the records that they dis- 
closed, which were submitted to me; and, sec 
ond, that, under these circumstances, without 
the exploitation by Messrs. Shaw and Price in 
the daily, weekly, and monthly press of the 
charges of Glavis, the Administration, includ- 
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ing the President and the officers of the In- 
terior Department and Land Office, would 
have allowed certain fraudulent claims to be 
patented on coal lands in Alaska, altho the 
matter had been specifically brought to the 
attention of the President by the Glavis 
charges. You solicited the opportunity to 
make such a declaration in Congress for the 
purpose of offsetting, if possible, in the public 
mind, the President’s decision in the Glavis 
case, supported by the opinion of the Attorney 
General, after a full examination by both, of 
the evidence adduced by the accuser and the 
evidence on behalf of the accused, while the 
latter evidence you and your subordinates had 
never seen. 

“You did this against the advice of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, without notifying him 
that you intended to do so, and without con- 
ferring with me at all. Your letter was in 
effect an improper appeal to Congress and the 
public to excuse in advance the guilt of your 
subordinates before I could act, and against 
my decision in the Glavis case before the 
whole evidence on which that was based could 
be considered. 

“I should be glad to regard what has hap- 
pened only as a personal reflection, so that I 
could pass it over and take no official cogni- 
zance of it. But other and higher considera- 
tions must govern me. When the people of 
the United States elected me President, they 
placed me in an office of the highest dignity, 
and charged me with the duty of maintaining 
that dignity and proper respect for the office 
on the part of my subordinates. Moreover, if 
I were to pass over this matter in silence, it 
would be most demoralizing to the discipline 
of the executive branch of the Government. 

“By your own conduct you have destroyed 
your usefulness as a helpful subordinate of the 
Government, and it therefore now becomes my 
duty to direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
remove you from your office as the Forester.” 


Several of Mr. Pinchot’s supporters say 
that the President was justified in taking 
this action. It is predicted that Mr. Pin- 
chot will be the leading prosecutor before 
the investigating committee. Mr. Taft, it 
is understood, liked both Mr. Pinchot 
and Mr. Ballinger, believed that both 
were faithful public officers, and had 
sought to reconcile them. Attorney- 
General Wickersham’s report on the 
Glavis charges characterizes Glavis as a 
“megalomaniac,” and exonerates Secre- 
tary Ballinger. The latter, he says, did 
not violate law by becoming counsel for 
the Cunningham claimants. Con- 
nected with the removal of the Forester 
was the action of the House on the 7th, 
when a majority voted to withhold from 
Speaker Cannon the power.to appoint the 
six members of the investigating com- 
mittee and to vest this power in the 
House itself. The vote was 149 to 146. 
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Twenty-three Republican “insurgents” 
joined the Democrats, and with them 
three Republicans not heretofore regard- 
ed as “insurgents.” These three are 
warm friends of Mr. Pinchot. This 
action of the House may hereafter be re- 
versed. There is much speculation and 
gossip as to the political or partisan effect 
of the Pinchot incident. 


st 


In a special message 
to the New York 
Legislature, Governor 
Hughes opposes ratification of the pro- 
posed income tax amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution in the form that was 
adopted by Congress, because, in its grant 


Governor Hughes 
on Income Taxes 


. of power “to lay and collect taxes on in- 


comes, from whatever source derived,” 
it would permit the taxing of incomes 
derived from bonds issued by a State or 
by a municipality. He is in favor of em- 
powering the Federal Government to levy 
an income tax: 

“But the power to tax incomes should not 
be granted in such terms as to subject to Fed- 
eral taxation the incomes derived from bonds 
issued by the State itself, or those issued by 
municipal governments organized under the 
State’s authority. To place the borrowing ca- 
pacity of the State and of its governmental 
agencies at. the mercy of the Federal taxing 
power would be an impairment of the essential 
rights of the State, which, as its officers, we 
are bound to defend. In order that a 
market may be provided for State bonds, and 
for municipal bonds, and that thus means may 
be afforded for State and local administration, 
such securities from time to time are excepted 
from taxation. In this way lower rates of 
interest are paid than otherwise would be pos- 
sible. To permit such securities to be the sub- 
ject of Federal taxation is to place such lim- 
itations upon the borrowing power of the State 
as to make the performance of the functions 
of local government a matter of Federal 
grace.” 


Immunity from such Federal taxation, he 
says, is derived not from any express pro- 
vision of the Constitution, but from what 
has been deemed to be necessary impli- 
cation. Congress has repeatedly endeav- 
ored to lay such taxes (on incomes de- 
rived from State and municipal bonds), 
and “its efforts have been defeated only 
by implied Constitutional restriction 
which this amendment threatens to de- 
stroy.” It is now suggested that Con- 
gress should change the proposed amend- 
ment by omitting the words “from what- 
ever source derived,” because it is 
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thought by many that Governor Hughes’s 
objections (which he fortifies by refer- 
ence to Supreme Court decisions) will 
prevent ratification of the amendment by 
the required three-fourths of the States. 


ot 


At the end of last week 
an admission of consid- 
erable importance was 
made by President Madriz, of Nicaragua, 
who sent by Rear-Admiral Kimball a 
message to our State Department saying 
that the resentment of the United States 
on account of the execution of Groce and 
Cannon was justified. After a personal 
study of the case, he added, he was con- 
vinced that the execution was illegal, and 
he profoundly deplored it. This indi-. 
cates, it is said, that he will demand the 
extradition of Zelaya, in order that the 
latter may be prosecuted in Nicaragua. 
Zelaya publishes letters and telegrams 
which, he asserts, were sent to him by 
Groce and Cannon. In these they ad- 
mitted their guilt, begged for clemency 
and promised to support his Government. 
General Medina publishes letters showing 
that General Toledo and himself sought 
to prevent the execution of the two men, 
and appealed for clemency to Zelaya, 
who not only ordered that the men be 
executed at once but also, after they had 
been shot, sent a telegram rejoicing over 
the “enforcement of the law.” Gen. 
Fornos Diaz, one of Estrada’s - officers 
and a personal friend of Madriz, started 
last week for Managua on a peace mis- 
sion, hoping that he could induce Madriz 
to withdraw in favor of Estrada. He 
left Bluefields in a small boat, intending 
to land at Greytown and proceed up the 
river on a steamer. On the night of the 
6th his boat was upset on Greytown bar 
and he was drowned. Estrada began, 
on the 3d, his advance westward, having 
an army of about 3,500 men. It is ex- 
pected that a decisive battle will be 
fought near Acoyapo. Reports from 
Bluefields say that the pay of those in the 
revolutionist army is 20 cents a day, a 
general receiving the same as a private. 
——The commander of a British cruiser 
lying at Greytown has sent word to Es- 
trada that there must be no fighting in 
Greytown, now held by a Zelayan gar- 
rison. A majority of the houses, he adds, 
are owned by British subjects, and if 


The Revolution 
in Nicaragua 


there is any fighting in the city he \ ill 
land an armed force and stop it. ‘Lae 
people of Granada recently entertair ed 
three captains of marines from an Ame‘i- 
can cruiser. Referring to this, in a 
speech at a banquet on the 4th, Minister 
General Baca, the head of Madriz’s Cab- 
inet, remarked that the people of Gran- 
ada had “groveled at the feet of Amevi- 
cans and kissed the boots of mere coal- 
passers.” ——Madriz has issued a decree 
abolishing monopolies and ordering that 
property confiscated by Zelaya be re- 
turned to those from whom it was taken. 


& 


Two negro members of 
ee yg the Cuban Congress en- 
tered, on the evening of 
the 2d, the barroom of the. Plaza Hotel 
(an American house) in Havana. The 
barkeeper refused to sell drinks to them. 
Going out, they brought to the hotel a 
mob of several hundred negroes, and 
there was a riot, which was quelled only 
by a strong force of police. In court on 
the following day the clerk of the hotel 
was fined $70. The prosecution was con- 
ducted by Morua Delgado, the negro 
president of the Senate, who insisted 
upon the extreme penalty of $1,000 fine 
and six months in jail. The negroes ex- 
prest their disapproval of the small fine 
imposed. Hundreds of them, led by the 
two Congressmen, paraded in the streets, 
shouting “Viva Maceo!” Afterward 
many applied for drinks at the Plaza 
Hotel, where they were promptly served. 
A newspaper favored by the Government 
says that blacks and whites are on a plane 
of absolute. equality in Cuba, and that 
Americans must be taught that they will 
not be permitted to introduce there the 
anti-negro sentiment of the United States. 


as 


Parliament was dissolved by 
royal proclamation on Janu- 
ary 10, and writs issued for 
the elections to begin on January 15. On 
that date, 64 constituencies will hold poll- 
ings. There are 1,330 candidates for 
election in the field, of which 601 are 
Unionists. After the writs of election are 
issued members of the House of Lords 
are not allowed to take part in the cam- 
paign, altho Lord Curzon and Lord Lans 
downe have protested against this restric- 


The British 
Election 
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tion of their rights. The lords have im- 
proved their opportunities to the utmost 
during the preceding weeks. As Chan- 
cellor Lloyd-George puts it, the peers 
have never worked so hard: in their lives, 
and the Budget bill even before its enact- 
ment, has thus given employment to a 
large number of the unemployed class. It 
remains to be seen what effect has been 
produced by this unusual participation of 
the members of the Upper House in a 
political campaign. They have in general 
met with very unfavorable receptions at 
the meetings where they have attempted 
to speak, being interrupted, insulted and 
sometimes driven from the platform. 
Nevertheless, they have continued their 
efforts, and their plucky stand in defense 
of the Upper House may have caused a 
reaction in their favor. The British cus- 
tom of heckling a speaker, which seems 
so abhorrent to American ideals of fair 
play and free speech, has been carried to 
the extreme in the present campaign. 
Admission to political meetings has been 
in many cases restricted to members of 
the same party who could produce tick- 
ets of admission, and even then a serious 
and continuous discussion was often im- 
possible. Sir William Bull, member of 
the House of Commons for Hammer- 
smith, resorted to his fists in order to 
defend his right of speech. Being re- 
peatedly insulted by a man in a mass 
meeting of his constituents, he descended 
into the crowd, which formed a ring, and 
the two men engaged in a fight until sep- 
arated by the police. In the later days 
of the campaign the ground has shifted 
somewhat. Less is heard about the dan- 
ger of Home Rule from the Opposit‘on, 
or about the obstruction by the House 
of Lords from the Liberals, but free trade 
and the German peril have become more 
prominent issues. Ex-Premier Balfour 
accused the Government of having 
wasted its time in amiable and’ philan- 
thropic but perfectly futile negotiations 
for the limitation of armaments, while 
Germany was turning out ships of the 
greatest fighting strength at an alarming 
rate. The Government had taken no 
steps to counteract the German advan- 
tage, and it was only accidentally that the 
country had gained knowledge of it. He 
sai! there was absolute unanimity of 
opinion among the statesmen of the lesser 
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Powers that a struggle was inevitable 
sooner or later between England and 
Germany. Unless England should keep 
up its naval supremacy, it would only ex- 
ist on sufferance, and some prominent 
Germans have gone so far as to say that 
Germany would not allow Great Britain 
to adopt a tariff against her goods. Mr. 
Lloyd-George in reply denounced Mr. 
Balfour’s speech as dangerous to the 
world’s peace and a disgrace to British 
politics. Tail-twisting, he said, had be- 
come a discredited practice even in the 
United States, and Mr. Balfour, in pluck- 
ing feathers from the tail of the German 
eagle, was following in the footsteps -of 
the lowest type of American politician. 
So far from the introduction of the Bud- 
get bill having injured British commer- 
cial prosperity, the exports and imports 
of December, 1909, amounted to more by 
$25,000,000 than those of 1907, the big- 
gest year British trade had ever seen. A 
letter written by the American Ambassa- 
dor, Whitelaw Reid, was introduced into 
the campaign, and created some little ex- 
citement because it was feared that it 
might result in Mr. Reid’s dismissal, as 
in the case of Lord Sackville-West, dur- 
ing the Harrison-Cleveland campaign of 
1888. The letter was written in reply to 
a correspondent who inquired if the state- 
ment was true that three or four m'llion 
men ‘were out of work in the United 
States. Mr. Reid replied that the state- 
ment was a gross exaggeration. When 
it was shown, however, that the letter 
had been written in December, 1908, 
nearly a year before the campaign, it was 
perceived that Mr. Reid could not be ac- 
cused of writ’ng it for political effect. 


& 


A new and surprising 
factor has been intro- 
duced into the Man- 


The Manchurian 
Railroads 


churian problem by the proposal of the 
American Secretary of State, Mr. Knox, 


that the railroads of Manchuria be 
turned over to China and placed in the 
hands of an international syndicate which 
should develop the system for commer- 
cial instead of political purposes and in- 
sure its neutrality. A note to that effect 
was sent late in December to the coun- 
tries most concerned, China, Japan, Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, France and Germany, 
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and made public from Washington on 
January 5. Mr. Knox explains that in 
making this proposal the American Gov- 
ernment was following out the policy 
of the late Secretary Hay for the equality 
of commercial privileges in Manchuria. 
Last May when the Government learned 
that two railroad concessions of great im- 
portance had been secured by British, 
French and German financial groups 
supported by their Governments, the 
United States suggested that American 
co-operation would be desirable, and in 
July took the somewhat unusual step of 
communicating directly with the Regent, 
Prince Chun. As a consequence of this 
protest an agreement has practically been 
completed by which American bankers 
are to take one-fourth of the loan and 
American engineers are to be employed, 
tho not as chief engineers, and American 
materials are to “have the same ‘rights, 
privileges, preferences and discretions 
for all present and prospective lines that 
were reserved to the British, French and 
German materials under the terms of 
the'r original agreement.” Mr. Knox 


further says: 


“As is well known the essential principles 
of the Hay policy of the open door are the 
preservation of the territorial and jurisdic- 
tional integrity of the Chinese Empire and 
equal commercial opportunity in China for all 
nations. This Government believes that one 
of the most effective ways, if not the most ef- 
fective, to secure for political rights in Man- 
churia, and to promote the normal develop- 
ment of the Eastern provinces under the policy 
of the open door practically applied, would be 
to take the railroads of Manchuria out of 
Eastern politics and place them under an 
economic and impartial administration by 
vesting in China the ownership of its rail- 
roads; the funds for that purpose to be fur- 
nished by the naticnal treasuries of such in- 
terested Powers as might be willing to par- 
ticipate and who are p'edged to the policy of 
the open door and equal opportunity; the Pow- 
ers participating to operate the railway sys- 
tem during the period of the loan, and enjoy 
the usual preferences in supplying materials. 

“Such a policy would naturally require for 
its execution the co-operation not only of 
China but also of Japan and of Russia, who 
already have extensive railway rights in Man- 
churia. The advantages of such a plan are ob- 
vious. It would insure unimpaired Chinese 
sovereignty, the commercial and industrial de- 
velopment of the Manchurian provinces and 
furnish a substantial reason for the early so- 
lution of the problems of fiscal and monetary 
reforms which are now receiving such earnest 
attention by the Chinese Government. It 


would afford an opportunity for both Russia 
and Japan to shift their oneroug duties, re- 
sporsibilities and expenses in connection with 
these railways to the shoulders of the com- 
bined Powers, including themselves. 

“Such a policy, however, would effect a com- 
plete commercial neutralization of Manchuria, 
and in so doing make a large contribution to 
the peace of the world by converting the pro- 
vinces of Manchuria into an immense com- 
mercial neutral zone.” 


In conclusion Secretary Knox gives 
force to his argument by stating that an 
Anglo-American syndicate has obtained 


“a concession for a railroad connecting 


Aigun in Northern Manchuria with 
Chin-chow-fu and that the British and 
American Governments intend to support 
it diplomatically. Since this line would 
approach the Amur River and cross the 
Russian railroad at Tsitsihar, thereby 
decreasing the profits and adding to the 
burdens of the Russian administration, it 
may induce Russia to look with favor on 
this project for releasing her from her 
Manchurian embarrassments. It is gen- 
erally supposed that the interview which 
had been arranged between the Russian 
Minister of Finance and Marquis Ito, 
and which was prevented by the assas- 
sination of Ito, was for the purpose of 
disposing of the Russian railroad rights 
to Japan or otherwise, Japan will doubt- 
less regard the plan as inimical to her 
interests, as robbing her of one of the 
fruits of the war. According to the 
treaty of Portsmouth, the Chinese East- 
ern Railroad was divided between Russia 
and Japan at the point where their 
armies met, Russia holding the northern 
section of about a thousand miles and 
Japan getting the southern of about five 
hundred miles. , But while the northern 
section has been a useless burden to 
Russia, the southern section has been 
used by Japan to secure a commercial 
dominance of half of Manchuria. Japan 
has hitherto prevented China from 
granting any concessions to the finan- 
ciers of other nations for the construc- 
tion of railroads in Manchuria, and has 
recently secured for herself the privilege 
of running a‘second line into the interior 
of the province from Korea. An Eng- 
lish syndicate which had secured a 
concession for a railroad paralleling, tho 
at a distance, part of the Japanese Man- 
churian line, were forced to abandon it 
on account of the opposition of Japan. 
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This caused considerable resentment 
among the English against their ally, 
and tney may be inclined to favor the 
American plan in order to break up the 
Japanese monopoly. It is understood 
that the syndicate of New York capital- 
ists which was formed to take the Amer- 
ican share in the Hankow-Sze-Chuen 
loan is ready to furnish the one or two 
hundred millions necessary to take over 
the Manchurian lines, according to Mr. 
Knox’s plan. 
x 

All records for high flight 
were far surpassed by M. 
Hubert Latham on January 7, 
at Mourmelon. He rose in a spiral until 
he finally attained a hight between 3,400 
and 3,600 feet, as indicated by his 
barometer. He ascended at the rate of 
about 30 feet a second, and the total 
distance traversed in ascending and de- 
scending was about 40 miles. The ma- 
chine used was an Antoinette monoplane. 
——M., Léon Delagrange was killed at 
Pau on January 4 thru the breaking of 
his machine when at a hight of about 65 
feet. He was using a Bleriot monoplane 
with a new and more powerful motor. 
\ strong wind was blowing and as he 
attempted to turn in the face of it, one 
of the wings broke and the machine fell, 
crushing the head of the aviator. M. 
Delagrange came into prominence two 
years ago thru his daring and successful 
flights, often taking the risks that other 
aviators refused, rather than disappoint 
the spectators. Several times he has 
broken the world’s record for speed and 
twice before has met with dangerous 
accidents. He began his career as a 
sculptor and became interested in auto- 
mobiling, and then took up flying as a 
sport. He was last month awarded a 
medal by the Paris Academy of Science 
for his achievements. M. Santos- 
Dumont had a fall from his machine at 
St. Cyr, January 4. Rising in a thick 
fog to a hight of nearly 80 feet, one of 
the braces of the wings snapped and the 
machine fell in somersaults to the 
ground, without, however, seriously in- 
juring the operator. Mr. Meal, prac- 
tising with a Blériot monoplane at 
Cannes, fell from a hight of 30 feet and 
was badly injured. ——Mme. de la 
Roche, while making a flight in a biplane 
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THE WORLD as 
at Chalons-sur-Marne, ran into a tree 
and was somewhat bruised. The 
Wright Brothers have been granted an 
injunction by Judge Hazel, of the United 
States Circuit Court, at Buffalo, against 
Glenn H. Curtiss, to protect their patents 
granted May 22, 1906, against infringe- 
ment. Notice of injunction was also 
served upon M. Louis Paulhan, on his 
arrival in this country to take part in the 
Los Angeles aerial races. An agree- 
ment was reached between the attorneys 
of the Wright Brothers Company and 
the Herring-Curtiss Company, by which 
Curtiss will be allowed to take part in 
the Los Angeles meet by giving a bond 
to hold all money realized from the exhi- 
bitions subject to the decision of the 
court. 
ws 

A British expedition under 
command of Captain Robert F. 
Scott will start for the South 
Pole next July. The money for its ex- 
penses, estimated at $200,000, will be half 
paid by the Government and half raised 
by public subscription. Captain Scott, in 
command of “The Discoverer,” visited 
the Antarctic in 1901 and stayed during ° 
the winter near Mounts Erebus and Ter- 
ror, returning in 1903. Two officers 
of the Russian army have purchased 
dirigible balloons in Paris for the pur- 
pose of reaching the South Pole. They 
will leave their ship at the edge of the ice 
sheet and embark in balloons, keeping in 
communication with the ship by means of 
wireless telegraphy. A bill has been 
introduced in the Belgian Parliament to 
legitimize the children of King Leopold 
and Baroness Vaughan. The question has 
been raised whether the marriage of King 
Albert and Queen Elizabeth is valid and 
entitles their children to the succession, 
on the ground that the marriage had 
never been approved by King Leopold or 
authorized by Parliament. The Porte 
has protested to the Powers against the 
act of the Cretan Executive Committee 
in taking the oath of allegiance to King 
George, and the adoption of a resolution 
of the Cretan Assembly to introduce the 
Hellenic code of laws. Marquis 
Cusani-Gonfalioneri, Italian Minister to 
Switzerland, has been appointed ambassa- 
dor to the United States in succession of 
Baron Mayor des Planches, 
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The Situation in Nicaragua 
BY AMOS S. HERSHEY 


.Mr. Hershey is Professor of Political Science and International Law in the University 


of Indiana. 
and is an authority on these subjects. 


He has written to a considerable extent on diplomacy and international law, 
He is also known to the readers of Tue INDEPENDENT 


as one of our contributors on the Peace Movement.—Epiror. | 


ECENT events in Nicaragua and 
their treatment at Washington 
raise several questions in inter- 

national law of great interest and im- 
portance to the American public. ‘lhe 
first of these arose from the execution, 
on November 18, 1909, after a summary 
court-martial, of two American officers 
in the insurgent army operating in Nica- 
ragua. The legality of this execution 


would seem to turn upon the question 
whether the law of nations recognizes a 
status uf insurgency as contrasted with 
that of belligerency proper, and upon 
the further question whether such a 
status had been recognized in Nicaragua 
prior to the execution of the two Amer- 


icans. 

In the absence of documentary evi- 
dence, the latter point must for the pres- 
ent be left undetermined. But the fail- 
ure of our State Department to furnish 
even a scrap of such evidence affords a 
strong presumption against the view 
that a status of insurgency had been 
recognized, either by our own Govern- 
ment or that of Nicaragua. Even if 
recognized, the existence in law. of such 
a status apart from that of belligerency 
is somewhat doubtful; and if it exists, 
its effects are not very clearly deter- 
mined. 

The existence of a status of insur- 
gency has been almost wholly ignored or 
overlooked by authorities on interna- 
tional law; but it has received a certain 
amount of recognition in recent inter- 
national practice, notably by Great Brit- 
ain in 1869 during the first Cuban insur- 
rection, and by President Cleveland dur- 
ing the second Cuban insurrection in 
1895. It has also been given judicial 
sanction in Great Britain and the United 
States." 

See The Salvador (1870), 3 Privy Council Rep. 
218 and The Three Friends (1896), 116 United States. 


1. Both cases are contained in Scott’s “Cases,” pp. 
743 and 748. ' 





From a study of all available data 
bearing upon this generally neglected 
subject, it would seem that a status of 
insurgency may be recognized when an 
insurrection with a political purpose has 
passed beyond the stage of a mere riot 
or mob outbreak into that of an organ- 
ized insurrection, with responsible lead- 
ers and a military organization capable 
of observing the rules and customs of 
civilized warfare. Tho it is held that 
such a contest (one in which belliger- 
ency proper is not recognized) does not 
amount to war “in a legal sense,” it does 
constitute war “in a material sense,” and 
should be recognized as such. 

Recognition of insurgency by the par- 
ent state implies the admission of certain 
mutual rights and duties relating to the 
conduct of hostilities, as, e, g., the treat- 
ment of combatants as prisoners of war 
rather than as traitors and pirates, at 
least during the course of the struggle. 
Recognition by third Powers involves 
certain obligations of neutrality on the 
part of the latter, such as the enforce- 
ment of neutrality laws, and certain 
rights, as the protection, wherever pos- 
sible, of the lives and property of neu- 
trals. 

On the other hand, certain rights and 
duties are recognized as belonging to the 
insurgents, as the right to prevent access 
of supplies to their domestic enemy, ex- 
emption from treatment as pirates, and 
the duty of affording protection to neu- 
tral life and property in so far as this is 
possible. But insurgents may not exer- 
cise the rights of visit and search, cap- 
ture contraband goods or institute block- 
ades, unless their belligerency has been 
recognized. 

It will thus be seen that our attitude 
toward the execution of the two Amer- 
icans in Nicaragua is highly question- 
able, to say the least. Lawful belliger- 
ents they certainly were not, and it is 
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even very doubtful whether they were 
entitled to the rights of prisoners of war 
as recognized insurgents. 

‘This does not mean that they were 
wholly without rights, even as mere 
rioters or rebels. foreigners found in 
arms, against a government during 
times of riot and insurrection are ordi- 
narily on the same footing as natives 
found guilty of similar acts. Unless 
given special privileges by law or treat- 
ies, they are entitled to the same forms of 
trial and subject to the same penalties. 
They must and should suffer the just 
consequences of their actions, and there 
is no good ground for diplomatic inter- 
position in their favor, unless there is 
evidence of unjust discrimination against 
them because they are foreigners, a fla- 
grant denial or gross violation of justice, 
or a breach of treaty or international 
law. 

It is not alleged officially that any of 
these reasons for interference existed. 
Surely our Government does not intend 
to encourage participation in Latin- 
\merican revolutions on the part of our 
citizens by throwing over them the 
mantle of the national protection. The 
correct rule to be observed under such 
circumstances was thus stated by Daniel 
\Vebster in 1842: 

“A citizen of the United States who in a 
foreign country joins as a combatant a hostile 

expedition there set on foot against another 
country, and is captured by the authority of 
the latter within its jurisdiction, forfeits his 
claim to the protection of his own Govern- 
ment.” 

In no case could the head of a state be 
held personally liable unless possibly 
after the nations had declared him an 
outlaw, an enemy of the human race, or 
a disturber of the peace of the world. 

In the following dispatch to the Blue- 
fields S. S. Company, dated November 
18, 1909, our Government practically 
recognized the conditional belligerency 
of the insurgent forces: 

“If the announced blockade or investment of 
the Nicaraguan port of Greytown [by the in- 
surgents] is effectively maintained and the re- 
quirements of international law, including 
warning to approaching vessels, are observed, 
this Government would not be disposed to in- 
terfere to prevent its enforcement.” 

The belligerency of the insurgent 
forces appears to have been definitely 
recognized on December 1, but it should 
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be noted that this favor was not extend- 
ed to the insurgent government, if any 
exists—which is highly improbable. 

This recognition appears to be unpre- 
cedented. It is impossible to see any 
legal justification whatever for a recog- 
nition of the belligerency of the Nica- 
raguan insurgents at this state of the 
contest. There is virtual unanimity 
among the authorities on international 
law as to the tests which must-be appli- 
cable before such recognition may be 
accorded lawfully. These have never 
been more clearly stated than they were 
in President Grant’s special message on 
the Cuban question iu 1870: 

“The question of belligerency is one of fact 
not to be decided by sympathies for or preju- 
dicés against either party. The relations be- 
tween the parent State and the insurgents 
must amount, in fact, to war in the sense of 
international law and to justify a 
recognition of belligerency, there must be, 


above all, a de facto political organization of 
the insurgents sufficient in character and re- 
sources to constitute it, if left to itself, a State 
of discharging the 


among nations capable 
duties of a State.”’ 

It will scarcely be contended by any 
one that these tests bear application to 
the present situation in Nicaragua. In 
days when our Government was in the 
habit of paying greater attention io law 
and precedents, it repeatedly refused to 
recognize a status of belligerency in 
Cuba under circumstances which were 
far more provocative and under condi- 
tions far more favorable to the applica- 
tion of such standards than any now 
existing in Central America. And it is 
greatly to be regretted that our State 
Department has given cause for just 
criticism in this as in other respects. 

On December 1, 1909, our Govern- 
ment not only accorded virtual recogni- 
tion of belligerency to the insurgent 
forces of Nicaragua, but it broke off all 
official relations with the Nicaraguan 
Government. In his extraordinary letter 
of this date, Secretary Knox justified 
this action on three grounds: (1) The 
violation of the Washington Conventions 
of 1907 providing for means of preserv- 
ing peace and amity between the Central 
American States. (2) Acts of tyranny 





'The real credit for this admirable statement of the 
law governing the recognition of belligerency belongs 
to Richard Henry Dana, Jr., from whose valuable 
note (15) in his edition of ‘Wheaton’s “TInt. Law” 
(1866)) the passage cited above is taken almust 
textually. 
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and despotism on the part of President 
Zelaya. (3) The execution of two 
Americans caught in the act of attempt- 
ing to dynamite several Nicaraguan 
public vessels. For this execution our 
Government showed a disposition to 
hold President Zelaya personally respon- 
sible. 

The first two charges were unaccom- 
panied by any specific data or evidence. 
Even if proven, they can hardly be said 
in themselves to constitute valid grounds 
for the cessation of diplomatic inter- 
course. 

It is true that the Washington Con- 
ventions of 1907 were negotiated under 
the auspices of the United States and 
iiexico; but they were not guaranteed, 
and their violation imposes upon us no 
legal rights or duties. Besides, no in- 
stances of such violation were cited. It 
may be, of course, that the treatment of 
Americans by President Zelaya and his 
coterie of self-elected officials was so 
scandalous and outrageous as to justify 
even sterner measures than our Govern- 
ment took in the premises; but there is 
no proof or evidence of this in Secre- 
The American peo- 


tary Knox’s letter. 
ple are certainly entitled to such in- 
formation on this head as is contained in 
the archives of our Government. 

There is a much more important prob- 
lem involved in the Nicaraguan question 


than any hitherto considered. It is that 
of armed or forcible intervention. Our 
Government appears thus far to have 
refrained from direct interference in the 
internal affairs of Nicaragua, but it is 
evident that we may soon find ourselves 
under the necessity of taking this impor- 
tant step. 

Should this prove to be the case, it is 
highly desirable that the grounds for 
such action be carefully considered by 
our people and Government, and that 
they be stated in such form as to appeal 
to the conscientious and intelligent sup- 
port of an enlightened public opinion in 
this and other countries. Above all, we 
should be careful to avoid wounding the 
susceptibilities of the Latin-American 
states. 

It is reasonably certain that the cor- 
rect, normal, everyday rule of the law 
of nations is that of non-intervention. 
The only cases in which intervention 


may be said to be in a sense legally justi- 
fiable are those involving the exercise of 
the primary right of self-preservation, to 
prevent or terminate an unjustifiable or 
illegal intervention, or in pursuance oi 
a right granted by treaty. Obviously, 
none of these tests can be applied to the 
situation in Nicaragua. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
this doctrine of non-intervention is of 
somewhat limited application. It is 
necessarily restricted to fully sovereign 
states and to nations which have govern- 
ments capable of maintaining a fair de- 
gree of order and of affording fairly 
reasonable protection to foreign inter- 
ests. Whether such states as Nicaragua, 
with all their boasted sovereignty, afford 
such order and protection is highly ques- 
tionable. 

International theory and practice also 
admits other exceptions to the rule of 
non-intervention. Forcible interference 
in the internal affairs of another state 


‘has been justified in rare and exceptional 


cases, like those of Greece and Cuba, 
where great evils existed, where great 
crimes were being perpetrated, or where 
there has been serious danger of race 
extermination. The humanity of our 
time, combined with an increasing desire 
for justice and a growing consciousness 
of interdependence and _ international 
solidarity, will doubtless make such 
interventions more frequent in the 
future than they have been in the past. 
But no revelations regarding the condi- 
tions in Nicaragua have thus far been 
made which would justify intervention 
from moral or humanitarian motives. If 
such intervention shall be justified, it 
must evidently be on political grounds. 

Without prejudging the case of Nica- 
ragua or rendering a final verdict, it may 
be admitted that the Monroe Doctrine, 
more especially in its present form, in- 
volves certain responsibilities toward 
foreigners as well as our own citizens, 
which it is not always easy to evade or 
avoid. We have been forced to estab- 
lish a “debt-collecting agency” in Santo 
Domingo, and our troubles with Vene- 
zuela are still fresh in our minds. There 
may be worse in store for us in Central 
America. The completion of the Pana- 
ma Canal will greatly increase our inter- 
ests in all regions bordering upon the 
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Caribbean Sea, and these interests will 
probably need ever-increasing protection. 

Whatever justification there may be 
for intervention in Nicaragua, it is much 
to be regretted that our initial moves 
have been of such a character as to 
greatly prejudice us in the eyes of the 
nations, more particularly in  Latin- 
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America, For it cannot be true that the 
American people are indifferent to the 
enlightened public opinion of the world, 
or that they do not desire their Govern- 
ment to observe diplomatic usage and 
the customs of international law in its 
dealings with the states of Central 
America. 


BLooMINGTON, INDIANA. 


In the Eeret’s Nest 


BY ANNE McQUEEN 


Tue Angel who numbers the birds for the God of All Things That Be 
Had come afar from his journeying over the land and the sea, 

And he spake to the Lord of the Sparrows: “True was my count today, 
Them that were slain I numbered, and the sparrows that fell by the way; 
And down in the reeds and water-grass of an island in the west, 

I counted the young of an egret, that starved in the egret’s nest. 


“And some they were slain that man might live, for so hast Thou made the Law; 
And some for the lust of their shining plumes, and all of them I saw; 

And counted all whose songs were hushed within their little throats— 

The slain for the Law of Living, and the slain for their shining coats. 

True have I numbered them all, and the smallest along with the rest— 


The young that starved in the rushes, alone in the egret’s nest 


? 


And the Lord of the Little Creatures, who marks where His sparrows fall, 

And in the hollow of His hand makes room for the weak and the small; 

The Father of the fatherless gave ear, and He listened and heard, 

And behold, He has asked a question: “And what of the mother-bird ?” 

Now answer, you who wear the plumes that were stript from the mother-breast : 
Tell why the young of the egret starved, alone in the egret’s nest! 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA, 





Sheep Ranching in the West 


BY BARNUM BROWN 


(Photographs copyrighted by Huffman, Miles City, Mont.) 


River there are large tracts of coun- 

try where the rainfall is either in- 
sufficient or so uncertain that agricul- 
tural farming has not as yet been car- 
ried on successfully. The history of 
these semi-arid sections is similar to that 
of the more favored areas near by, that 
are now under cultivation and may be 
traced thru three stages in the transition 
from the home of the red man to the 
complex life of the permanent white 
farmer. With the coming of the pio- 
neers, the countless thousands of buffalo 
that once roamed over the prairies van- 
ished like chaff before a gale. Then the 
range was restocked with great herds of 
cattle. But the big herds have now prac- 


. many States west of the Mississippi 


tically all gone and the plains are at 
present covered with thousands of sheep, 


while the bulk of the cattle are raised by 
agricultural farmers and small ranch- 
men. 

In the United States there is no law 
as there is in Canada that restricts cattle 
and sheep to different ranges, conse- 
quently there is often friction between 
cattle and sheep raisers, for under no 
condition, except actual starvation, will 
cattle feed over range where sheep have 
recently grazed. No sooner do sheep in- 
vade a cattle range than the cattle be- 
come restless and begin to wander. It 
soon becomes impossible to keep track of 
the herds, and this necessitates moving 
the cattle to a new range or selling them 
and buying sheep. No branch of hus- 
bandry in the United States offers such 
quick and bountiful returns as sheep 
raising. While the life of the sheep 











A TYPICAL MONTANA SHEEP RANCH. 
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ranchman is more prosaic than that of 


the cattle raiser, it is nevertheless of ab- 


orbing interest. 
Ranching is profitable because the 
ock can be grazed over Government 


land free excepting on forest reservations, 


here, under certain restrictions, grazing 
rivileges may be had at about five cents 
‘r head for the summer season. As a 
‘sult of the free range privilege, the 
inchman can invest all his capital in 
ock except enough to carry the busi- 
ess thru till some of the cattle or sheep 


centage of increase runs high—often 110 
to 120 per cent. 

In the Western States the average clip 
of wool is about seven pounds, which 
was worth during the last four years 
from 12 to 25 cents per pound. The 
cost per head for running sheep aver- 
ages from 50 to 75 cents each year. It 
can readily be seen what a handsome 
profit there is in the business. As an 
example, the writer met a young ranch- 
man in Central Montana, who lived in 
the bad lands on the breaks of the M's 














INTERIOR OF A SHEEP-HERDER’S CABIN. 


are sold. The chief inducement in sheep 
raising is the small amount of capital 
necessary and the quick returns from the 
investment. 

A ewe purchased in the fall will cost 
from $2 to $4, acording to the season. 
This ewe will have a lamb in the spring, 
which is worth an equal amount the fol- 
lowing fall, and the wool shorn from the 
mother pays the expense of her keep, 
shearing, and interest on the investment. 
Many ewes have twins, so that the per- 


souri River. He owned eighty head of 
cattle. But the revenue derived from 
the increase of the cattle was not suffi- 
cient to support his family, so he worked 
on a nearby ranch by the month. In 
1902 he sold the cattle and invested the 
proceeds in sheep, adding to his herd by 
taking some on shares. By industry and 
good fortune he prospered, and at the 
end of the fourth year sold all the sheep, 
putting $19,000 in bank. This, of 
course, is a case where the man had no 
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A SHEEP-HERDER’S MOVABLE WINTER CAMP. 


losses and the seasons were exceptionally 
favorable. He told me that he realized 
go per cent. on the money invested, if 
compounded annually. 

While fortunes can be made quickly in 
the sheep business, they can be lost even 
more quickly, where owners are in some 
way negligent, for losses are due chiefly 
to lack of preparation for winter storms. 
This was exemplified by two young men, 
neighbors of the former, who came to 
Montana from a neighboring State with 
no knowledge of the sheep business. 
Their capital amounted to $500 between 
them. With this they purchased a wagon 
and necessary outfit and took a band 
of sheep on shares, agreeing to return 
the same number with half the increase 
at the end of three years. The winters 
were mild, wool was a good price, and 
there was no loss, consequently they 
were soon free from debt with a good- 
sized herd of their own. At the end of 
three years they took another band on 
shares and by the fourth year were 
worth about $12,000 apiece. But the 
mild winters and success bred in them a 
certain contempt for thoro preparedness 
and the fifth winter came on unusually 
severe. They had insufficient hay and 
no shelter sheds on the range. The 
sheep died in droves, starved and frozen 


to death. When spring came they had 
just enough sheep to repay those taken 
on shares plus the increase, while they 
for themselves had netted five years’ ex- 
perience. 

The ranch is always located where 
there is a flowing stream or springs, that 
never dry up. It may comprise 160 or 
more acres of land, if not deeded at least 
filed on. In this way the water right 
and nearby range is commanded, thus 
excluding other ranchers. Here there 
are several ranch buildings, often made 
of logs, including a winter shed, and 
with one or more similar sheds located 
in the hills near by for emergency dur- 
ing winter storms. Hay is put up on 
the surrounding prairies for feed during 
winter storms, but in ordinary winter 
weather the sheep graze over the hills as 
they do in summer. Where there is lit- 
tle rainfall, the grass dries up without 
loss of quality and is quite as nutritious 
as when green. Often the winter snow 
is wet and packs and freezes a solid 
crust over the grass, or it may fall so 
deep that the sheep cannot paw thru to the 
grass. In either case the snow is plowed 
off. This is done with an A-shaped 
plow made of heavy lumber with the bot- 
tom boards iron shod. The plow is 
dragged over the prairie, pushing most 
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f the snow aside, after which the sheep 
follow in its path, easily pawing down to 
the grass. 

Unlike cattle, which except for the 
ound-up seasons are left to themselves, 
heep must be herded the year round. 
ne man can herd 3,000 head and keep 
hem in good condition, but seldom more 
han that number. Usually the herder 
s supplied with a wagon, the width of 
vhich has been increased by projecting 
op box, so that a bed can be placed 
‘rosswise in the back end. In front there 
s a stove bolted to the wagon box, and a 
cupboard with a side that forms a table 
when let down. Everything is made 
snug and shipshape in these covered 
movable homes, and as a rule the owner 
of the sheep provides all the variety of 
food that the herder craves. It is most 
important that the herder be contented, 
for hundreds of dollars’ worth of help- 
less creatures are entrusted to his care 
and their welfare depends on him abso- 
lutely. His wagon is located on a,stream 
or water hole in summer, for the sheep 
require plenty of water and cannot travel 


far from it. In winter they eat snow 
for water and can range farther. When 
the grass near camp has been eaten off 
the camp tender comes from the home 
ranch and moves the wagon to a new 
location, usually in the bend of some 
stream or near a hillside where the sheep 
can be bunched together every night 
within sight of the herder’s window. 
One or two good dogs are supplied to 
each herder and they are as indispens- 
able as the man himself. It is really re- 
markable to see a trained dog work a 
band of sheep, following directions from 
his master’s voice and whistle, and if too 
far away to hear, by movements of the 
hand. Dashing up to the herd, he is too 
wise to bark till the point where they are 
to be turned is reached, then a few barks 
and a nip here and there send the 
stragglers toward the center and the 
mass is turned at will. Nor is the dog 
unaware of the importance of his trust, 
for every wag of the tail is filled with 
conscious pride, and he seems quite 
superior to the ordinary dog without an 
avocation. At night he guards the band 














A FLOCK OF SHEEP GRAZING IN THE BAD LANDS, 
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from coyotes and wolves, and should the 
sheep leave the bed ground unknown to 
the herder he follows after them. 

In summer long before sun up the 
sheep are restless and begin moving 
from the bed ground in straggling white 
streams. Soon they are all traveling, 
and then the herder must be astir direct- 
ing the band where he wants them to 


creases the progress of the band de- 
creases, and by 11 o'clock it has reached 
water, where the sheep bunch in the 
shade of trees and cut banks. If there is 
no shade, one stands with its head under 
another’s body, for the head is very 
sensitive to the sun’s rays, and appar- 
ently is the only vulnerable part of the 
body. The herd remains near water 














SHEEP-SHEARERS AT WORK. 


graze. Slowly they spread out, clipping 
the fine grass down to the very ground. 
The sheep has no upper front teeih, con- 
sequently, in grazing, the grass is taken 
between the lower teeth and the upper 
lip. A quick forward upper thrust of 
the head tears it from the root or pulls 
up root and all. Fifty head may pass 
over a given spot and small show is 
there for any grass to escape. If a 
range has been closely fed off by sheep, 
two or three years without molestation 
are required for it to fully recover. 
When the herd has gone out a mile or 
two from camp it is turned back toward 
water, for as the heat of the day in- 


till the heat of the day is passed, usually 
3 or 4 o'clock in the afternoon, when it 
slowly feeds over the nearby hills again 
and back to the wagon and bed ground 
by 8 or g o'clock. 

The hardest work with sheep is dur- 
ing lambing season, early in the spring. 
At this time, if the herd has been a 
mixed one, the ewes are separated from 
the wethers and driven to a different 
range. As soon as the lambs are born 
they are flagged—that is, a mark is set 
up near them, so that they can be easily 
found. When two or three hundred of 
the ewes have lambed they are taken 
some distance from the others and herd- 
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ed till the remainder have lambed. The 
ewe band is now herded closely and re- 
quire constant, vigilant care, night and 
day, for the mothers and baby lambs are 


lambs are then counted and the percent- 
age reckoned. Lambing and shearing 
are the harvests of the sheep business. 
In the Southern States shearing begins 














A HUNDRED LAMBS TO THE ACRE. 


restless and hard to keep on the bed 
ground at night. The herder has a 
helper at this season, and one of them 
spends most of the night walking or rid- 
ing around shooting, to keep away the 
coyotes and wolves. Lanterns are dis- 
played at night near the sheep to aid the 
same purpose, and for the daylight every 
prominent hill is crowned by a scare- 
crow who waves his wiggly arms at the 
coyotes, scaring them almost as effec- 
tively as a man. 

When the lambs are about two weeks 
old they are docked. A temporary cor- 
ral may be set up on the prairie into 
which ewes and lambs are driven. The 
lambs are then caught and brought one 
at a time to a table, where a man cuts 
off the tail and slits the ears. Cutting 
off the tail is not a cruelty, for if not 
docked the sheep has a long tail- that 
reaches the ground and soon balls up 
with mud, being’ a source of great incon- 
venience. The lambs are next branded 
by stamping on their backs, in lamp 
black and oil, some letter or design that 
does not easily blur. Both ewes and 


early in the year. Many men do nothing 
but shear sheep, beginning in the South 
and moving Northward as the season ad- 
vances, 

In Montana shearing begins near the 
end of May and lasts for a month. Most 
of the sheep are sheared at contract pens, 
that are operated independently. The 
manager of one of these pens agrees to 
shear so many head at a certain time, if 
not delayed by rain. This is a necessary 
proviso, for when wet the wool cannot 
be cut. 

A cook house and sleeping tents are 
erected near the pens for the accommo- 
dation of the shearers, who are charged 
for board. Each man is paid for every 
sheep that he shears from eight to ten 
cents, according to the season. Some 
years the wind blows more dirt into the 
wool so that it is hard to cut, and in some 
places spear grass gets in the wool, add- 
ing greatly to the labor. A very rapid 
workman will shear from 150 to 200 
head per day of ten hours, but the aver- 
age is from 80 to 100 head. At some 
pens the wool is cut with clippers oper- 
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ated by steam. They are more rapid than 
the hand shears, but cut the wool closer, 
and for this reason are not used in many 
places far North, where sudden cold 
weather often chiils to death the newly 
shorn sheep. At the pens there are sev- 
eral large corrals. When an ewe band 
arrives, they are driven into one of these 
corrals from which opens a long,narrow 
chute, wide enough for one sheep only 
to pass thru. Near the opposite end the 
chute divides, each division opening into 
another corral with a small gate between 
that can be quickly thrown across one 
opening or the other. A man stands near 
this gate and once the sheep are started 
they keep him busy closing the gate 
against one pen, then the other, separat- 
ing the mothers from the lambs as they 
run thru in a steady stream. Let one 
jump over a shadow as they run thru the 
chute and every sheep that follows will 
jump at that point. Each shearer has a 


small pen outside the large one which 
holds from eight to a dozen head. When 
the pen is filled he seizes a sheep, sets it 
up between his legs and beginning at the 
head works downward, shearing around 
the body. Click, click, click, go the 
shears and there are few other sounds 
as the wool is rapidly peeled off in a con- 
tinuous sheet. 

As soon as a sheep is shorn it is turned 
into a big corral with its coatless fellows, 
and when the whole flock has been shorn 
they are branded and driven out to the 
range. When the fleeces are gathered 
from the shearers they are taken to the 
sackers, who pack from sixty to eighty in 
a large sack, which is then sewed up and 
stamped with the brand of the outfit that 
owns the sheep. After shearing the 
sacks are hauled to .the railroad, where 
buyers come from the East and purchase 
the wool, 
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A Study of a New York Daily 


BY BYRON C. MATHEWS 


HE press is often mentioned as one 
of the great educational agencies 
of our day. It certainly is a great 

agency, but whether it is an educational 
agency depends upon what is meant by 
education. The public school system is 
unquestionably the great educational 
agency in this country and in the lead- 
ing European countries. Its purpose is 
educational and nothing else. Its pur- 
pose is to improve the character and the 
condition of the people in every desir- 
able way. Its entire machinery and all 
its methods have the accomplishment of 
this purpose as their one and only end. 
Its methods are those approved by stu- 
dents of educational problems. If the 
purpose of the public school system were 
private profit instead of public welfare, 
its methods and hence the results would 
be wholly different from what they are 
now. The thoughts of those who deter- 
mine methods would be on dollars in- 
stead of on improved human beings, and 


the methods would point toward dollars, 
and the results would be dollars. Ex- 
actly so it is with any institution. The 
purpose for which it exists determines 
the methods employed in accomplishing 
that purpose and the character of the 
results that follow from its methods. 
The press is no exception to this prin- 
ciple. So far as its purpose is to im- 
prove the character and conditions of 
human beings, and so far as its methods 
are bent toward the accomplishment of 
this purpose, the press is truly an educa- 
tional agency. 

There are good reasons for thinking 
that this is true, in greater or less de- 
gree, of some of our monthly magazines, 
of some of our weekly reviews, and pos- 
sibly of some of our dailies. On the 
other hand, there is a mass of convinc- 
ing evidence that the chief purpose of 
the daily press is dollars. Its methods 
point toward dollars and evidently the 
results are dollars. The daily press is 
generally owned by individuals or cor- 
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rations who are not its editors or con- 
butors. The owner is the power be- 
:id editors to determine its purpose 
j character. The object of ownership, 
ictly as in any other business enter- 
se, is private profit. Editors are usu- 
y hired agents to accomplish the pur- 
es of owners, and are allowed to de- 
«mine methods to be employed only so 
- as these will accomplish the pur- 
«ses Of owners. Under these condi- 
ns the methods employed and the re- 
its accomplished will not be such as to 
i title the daily press to be ranked as 
ne of the great educational agencies. 
ts influence is great and far extended. 
sit this does not make it an educational 
avency. Because its influence is great 
and far extended, it is able to impress 
pon the public what is positively bad, 
what is positively good, to improve 
the race or to degrade it, and whether 
it is doing the one or the other is a 
matter of grave concern. It is impos- 
sible for a man interested in social im- 
provement to read the daily papers, even 
the best of them, and not regret that so 
small a percentage of the news given is 
devoted to what ennobles and improves 
character, and so much is devoted to the 
trivial and demoralizing. 
With a view of determining about 
what percentage of the news items are 
to be approved from an_ educational 
point of view, the writer has made a 
study of one of our best New York 
dailies. It would not be fair to judge 
the daily press as a whole by the results 
of a study of any of the so-called yellow 
journals, or even of the more sensational 
which are not quite yellow, but the sen- 
sationals and the yellows certainly can- 
not complain if judged by the results of 
a study of one of the few that are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the best of 
our daily papers. The writer wishes to 
say that the paper selected is the one 
which during the last ten years he has 
hought and read more than all other 
New York dailies together. He has tried 
at least half a dozen others, but invari- 
bly comes back to the one chosen for 
this study. It certainly holds a place 
mong the first. 
This study, the results of which are 
herein given, embraces the daily issues 
‘or a period of three months of the cur- 
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rent year. Attention has been given to 
the news items only. The editorial page, 
devoted to criticism and the expression 
of opinion on the part of editors and 
contributors, has not been included, ex- 
cept as news items were occasionally 
found on that page. All advertising 
matter has, of course, been eliminated. 
An attempt has been made to classify all 
news items under such headings as will 
indicate their character, such, for exam- 
ple, as art, accident, blackmail, benevo- 
lence, catastrophe, club life, social func- 
tions, engineering, forgery, humani- 
tarian, judicial, literary, matrimonial, 
military, murder, musical, religious, rob- 
bery, etc. Under 177 such headings, 
13,330 mews items were classified. 
These items include the markets, which 
are news items, altho intended for a par- 
ticular class of readers, and any study of 
the news items would be incomplete 
without them, but they do not figure in 
our final conclusions. This number, 
13,330, does not include many short, un- 
important items occupying less than an 
inch of space, nor does it include any 
items which regularly appear on the 
news pages generally read under set 
captions like matrimonial; died, mari- 
time, weather, etc. 
Considerable difficulty was met in 
classifying many items. In some cases 
classification was quite impossible, so one 
heading was called the unclassified, and 
under this 96 items were placed. It was 
soon discovered that the character of an 
item could not be determined with cer- 
tainty from the caption, so that, since 
this is not ‘merely a classification of cap- 
tions, it was always necessary to read 
into the item to insure correct classifica- 
tion, and often necessary to look it en- 
tirely thru. Of course, this classification 
is a matte- of judgment, in which 
men in many cases would differ. For 
example, one might place an item under 
recreation, while another would place it 
under sports. One might place an item 
under financial, while another would 
place it under monetary. There would 
also be differences of opinion in divid- 
ing into groups the headings under 
which the items are classified. These 
differences are to be exnected. How- 
ever, among men of like habits of 
thought and of like standards of conduct 
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and character these differences would be 
unimportant. 

For the sake of drawing some general 
conclusions concerning the character of 
the news, the headings under which the 
items had been classified were arranged 
in four groups. From this arrangement 
in groups the market items were elim- 
inated, since they are the expected thing 
from day to day. So, of course, were 
the unclassified items eliminated. These 
omissions left a fairer basis for judg- 
ment. After these omissions were made, 
173 headings, embracing 10,029 items, 
were grouped. In studying these head- 
ings, together with the character of the 
items under them, with a view of group- 
ing them, one is constantly imprest that 
much of the matter is trivial, that much 
of it is really demoralizing, and that an- 
other portion of it, while not positively 
demoralizing, is nevertheless depressing 
and unwholesome. A considerable por- 
tion of it is, of course, worth while. So 
the groups we decided upon were the 
“Trivial,” the “Unwholesome,” the “De- 
moralizing,” and the “Worth While.” 


Under these four groups the case may 
be tabulated as follows: 


Per- 
centage. 
Demoralizing 22.8 
Unwholesome " - 16.8 
Trivial 21.2 

39.2 


Groups. 


100 
eri ;<§§§ 
Unwholesome 
AE 
Worth whic en 30.2 per cent. 


Our effort has been to use these terms 
as they are used by intelligent people in 
ordinary parlance. By the “Trivial” is 
meant the light, inconsequential matter, 
such as is a loss of time for one to read 
if he has anything to do that is worth 
doing. It may not be harmful per se, it 
may not have enough meaning to have 
real influence, yet it may serve the pur- 
pose of entertainment for idle people of 
small brain caliber whose only function 
in life is existence. This trivial kind of 
news is illustrated by a caption that ap- 
peared on the front page of one of our 
morning dailies of a recent issue, ‘“Al- 
fonso Grows Whiskers.” On the front 
page of the next issue we were told that 


228 per cent. 
16.8 per cent. 


Trivial 21.2 per cent. 


the “King Loses His Whiskers.” These 
two items of tremendous significance to 
the American people were given promi- 
nent places on the front pages of two 
successive issues, where they occupied 
seven and one-half inches of space. We 
would not object so strenuously to the 
publication of such news if it could be 
segregated in. a journal published espe- 
cially for the idle and the feeble-minded, 
but it is very annoying to busy, serious 
men, who want and need a newspaper 
made up of matters that are worth while. 
According to our classification of the 
items under consideration 21.2 per cent. 
were of this trivial order. 

We have called one group the “Un- 
wholesome” and another the “Demoraliz- 
ing.” The word demoralizing is used 
to embrace all such items as wheri read 
will leave one’s character not quite as 
clean as it was before reading. This in- 
fluence on character of a single item or 
of a half dozen items is imperceptible, 
but nevertheless real. Its reality is seen 
in the case of one who is a habitual 
reader of such literature, whether found 
in newspapers or printed in books. Many 
items do not have exactly the effect of 
soiling one’s character, but rather of de- 
pressing his spirits. They tend to de- 
moralize in the sense of throwing out 
of order, or putting into disorder, 
as we say a holiday demoralizes the 
work of a school. All such items 
were classed as “Unwholesome.” The 
distinction we make is seen by illustra- 
tion. To read about disasters and catas- 
trophies is not necesarily demoralizing in 
the sense of injuring character, but it cer- 
tainly is depressing and unwholesom>, 
while to read of assaults and prizefights is 
positively demoralizing, even brutalizing. 
Likewise to read about insanity and dis- 
ease is depressing and so unwholesome, 
yet not demoralizing, while to read of 
wars and murder and suicides and di- 
vorce suits is demoralizing. According 
to our classification and grouping of the 
10,029 items, 16.8 per cent. were un- 
wholesome and 22.8 per cent, were de- 
moralizing. It is a conservative esti- 
mate, therefore, that one-fifth of the 
items that appeared during the three 
months under consideration were posi- 
tively demoralizing. In this estimate we 
are eliminating the items of news of the 
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tock and bond markets, which formed 15 

ver cent. of the whole 13,330 items. It 
is true that much of this 15 per cent. is 
‘egitimate and deserves a place, but it is 
ust as true that much of it is harmful 
ind ought to be cut out. Market news 
constitutes.a channel of influence for the 
sharp, questionable and downright dis- 
honest practices excused as “bizness,” as 
vell as a channel of influence for the 
nethods of that master gambling shop 
called the Stock Exchange. When the 
nfluence of this side of the modern daily 
s taken into the reckoning there can be 
10 question of the fairness of the estimate 
that at least one-fifth of the number of 
ihe news estimates were demoralizing to 
readers. One-fourth would perhaps be 
nearer the truth. If our estimate for 
this, measured by daily press standards, 
this model daily, is reasonable, what 
would be found in a similar study of the 
sensationals and the yellows? 

If we had an endowed press and the 
function of the modern daily were truly 
and entirely educational, the unwhole- 
some news even then could not be wholly 
eliminated, as that which is demoralizing 
could and ought to be. Much that is un- 
wholesome ought to be eliminated. There 
is absolutely nothing gained, but much is 
lost in publishing the repulsive and nau- 
seating details of railroad disasters and 
lynchings, of the horrors of cyclones and 
earthquakes. However, in this day of in- 
justice, much that is depressing ought to 
be published, so that those who are living 
in comfort and plenty may know what 
their fellows in life are suffering because 
of wrong economic conditions. When, 
for example, a mother is crazed because 
of her own hunger and that of her babes 
the public ought to know it. When a 
man out of a job, in a fit of desperation, 
steals bread for his hungry family or kills 
himself, the public ought to know that. 
To furnish the public with such news, 
however depressing it may be, is a part 
of the truly educational function of the 
entire press. 

After we have deducted the trivial, the 
unwholesome and demoralizing from our 
10,029 news items, we have a little more 
than 39 per cent. left, made up of that 
which is “worth while,” clean, wholesome 
news freed from scandals, murder trials, 
suicides, divorce proceedings, and all 


other news for the publication of which 
there is never any excuse. 

The character of the news contained in 
the 13,330 items considered can be seen 
in contrasts. For example, there were 
6 items pertaining to the peace movement 
of the nations and 227 pertaining to war 
and military operations. There were 178 
items devoted to benevolence and philan- 
thropy, to making the other fellow com- 
fortable, and 2,228 devoted to self grati- 
fication in one form or another. While 
129 were concerning art, 1,011 pictured » 
the details of disasters and calamities. 
While 157 pertained to educational af- 
fairs, 1,683 presented some form of law- 
lessness. While 12 items pertained to 
ethical matters, 720 were given to matri- 
monial affairs, divorce and inane society 
life. The number of items devoted to 
business was 4,221 out of the total of 
13,330. Of this same total 9,143 were 
devoted to business, lawlessness, personal 
gratification, horrors and disasters, while 
827 pertained to art, science, travel, 
things literary, educational, benevolence, 
philanthropy, natural phenomena and re- 
form movements. 

In these days, when scientific psycho- 
logical research has demonstrated the 
power of suggestion from without over 
the functions of both the human body 
and of the human mind, it becomes a 
fearful responsibility for any man to de- 
termine to put before his tens of thou- 
sands of readers day after day, for three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year, 
the unwholesome and demoralizing stuff 
that appears in most of our daily papers. 
The proprietors of these papers cannot 
excuse themselves on the ground of the 
freedom of the press. Neither reason 
nor national or State constitution gives 
any man freedom to do thruout all 
the days of the year that which is so ob- 
viously and positively harmful to the pub- 
lic. Neither can they excuse themselves 
on the ground that they are giving the 
public what the public wants, without at 
the same time confessing that their chief 
aim in life is pelf, even at the cost of 
public degradation. The character of the 
modern daily is simply one phase of the 
modern economic problem. It is one 
manifestation of the frenzy for wealth 
accumulation, which has become a men- 
ace to the permanency of American de- 
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mocracy. When or how this frenzy will 
terminate the future must disclose. It 
seems not unreasonable to hope that the 
still sober portion of the people will take 
some step toward raising the standards 
of our daily newspapers, all of them. 
Will not that capitalist who said to a 
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friend not long since that his greatest 
problem was to spend his surplus wisely, 
or some other equally unfortunate man, 
endow a great daily that can hold its head 
high among all the world’s press, and 
which cannot be swerved one iota by po- 
litical influence or by the love of pelf? 


New Yorx City. 
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The Constitutional Crisis in Westminster 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE thrilling constitutional drama 

4% now going thru its performance 
in. Great Britain has not yet 
reached its fifth and final act. The 
House of Lords has done its worst; has 
actually exhausted its possibilities with 
regard to its rights and powers over the 
finances of the state, and it now re- 
mains to be seen what the British public 
can enable the representative chamber to 
do by the votes at a general election. So 


far as | can form an opinion I do not 
think there can be any serious doubt as 
to the decision of the country in general 
to limit distinctly and definitely the 
powers of the Lords for the future with 
regard to measures of finance, and to 
make any further dispute on that sub- 


ject impossible in the coming time. But 
then, it may naturally be asked, will the 
new Parliament called into life at the 
general election be satisfied with the 
accomplishment of no greater change 
than that—which, after all, will not be 
an actual change, but only the reasser- 
tion and the re-establishment of a consti- 
tutional condition which was believed 
until quite lately to be thoroly accepted? 
Will the country not begin to consider 
whether the hereditary chamber itself is 
an institution which in its present form 
ought to be a part of England’s consti- 
tutional system? Is the principle of a 
parliamentary chamber to which the 
members succeed not by any form of 
constitutional election but merely by the 
right of birth one suitable in any sense 
to the population of a free country? For 
myself I cannot believe that this present 
crisis can pass over without raising this 


question from the very moment when the 
general election starts upon its work. 
Thus far we have had hardly any dis- 
turbance of a serious kind, one great rea- 
son for this being found in the fact that 
the new and extravagant claims made on 
behalf of the hereditary chamber had 
practically no support whatever from the 
public at large and that the smal! minor- 
ity who did or do support the extreme 
claims set up for the Peers’ chamber do 
not belong to the class who assemble in 
great crowds and make thrilling demon- 
strations. My own impression is that 
when the whole question comes to be 
tested the principle of birthright succes- 
sion to the second chamber cannot fail 
to come up for discussion and decision. 


-I do not believe that there is thruout 


these countries any serious objection to 
the existence of a second chamber in the 
National Parliament. We should all be 
well content to live under the govern- 
ment of the Sovereign and a Senate and 
a House of Commons, the Senate, what- 
ever its title and qualifications, elected by 
public suffrage and not created by family 
title. We have some stormy times before 
us. Parliament has been dissolved for 
several days back and the appeal to the 
country thru the means of a general 
election will begin somewhere about the 
middle of January. As yet there has 
been hardly any public demonstration on 
the side of the House of Lords. _We 
know that all the great measures of ad- 
vancement and reform now regarded as 
national triumphs by all parties alike 
have been accomplished in our days of 
reform in spite of the opposition, and, in- 
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eed, over the heads of the Peers in their 
hereditary chamber, and that the inter- 
ention of the Sovereign himself has had 
| be applied in several famous instances 
» compel the stubborn Peers to aban- 
om their position of obstinate hostility. 
here can be no doubt that King Edward 
vill consistently use his best influence 
uring the present crisis to bring the 
’eers to a better sense of their constitu- 
tionai and national duty, and as he has 
ilready some of the ablest, most truly 
ducated of the younger Peers on his 
‘ide we cannot but hope that even the 
ords themselves may allow some rays 
f modern and constitutional light to 
hine upon their consultations. In any 
ase, however, we have an exciting time 
efore.us for the next few months. 
Meanwhile we are having some inter- 
esting incidents and manifestations al- 
most every day. 


Solomon J. Solomon. During the course 
of the presentation Mr. Augustine Bir- 
rell, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and one 
of the most eloquent members of the 
House of Commons, took the opportunity 
of delivering an authoritative reply to the 
rumors which have for some time back 
been in circulation as to divisions of opin- 
ion in the- present Liberal Cabinet. Mr. 
sirrell declared that “Mr. Asquith pre- 
sides over a Cabinet of loyal colleagues. 
There is not a man who sits at the table 
with him who does not recognize his 
right to occupy the place he does, and a 
more loyal-hearted and affectionate body 
of men I do not believe ever before gath- 
ered round that historic table.” Nothing 
could be more timely or ought to be more 
welcome to the Liberals of the country 
than this announcement from the lips of 
a thoro Liberal who himself holds an im- 

portant position in 





\Winston Churchill 
has been welcomed 
by a vast and most 
enthusiastic meet- 
ing in Liverpool, 
and. delivered there 
one of his most 
characteristic 
speeches, a speech 
the practical and 
solid arguments of 
which were lighted 
up with frequent 
flashes of wit and 
humor which re- 
minded me as I 
read the report of 
the style which his 
famous father, the 
late Lord Randolph 
Churchill, made so 
popularand so 
powerful during his 
brilliant and only 
too short-lived par- 
liamentary career. 
Then there has 
been the presenta- 





Mr. Asquith’s ad- 
ministration. Of 
course any one who 
has any intimate ac- 
quaintance with 
English political 
life at the present - 
day must know that 
Mr. Asquith’s gov- 
ernment is not com- 
posed only of men 
who think alike on 
all political ques- 
tions. It is not 
generally supposed 
that all who hold 
office with Mr. As- 
quith are as far ad- 
vanced Radicals as 
Lloyd-George or 
John Burns or Au- 
gustine Birrell, or 
that Mr. Asquith 
himself has ad- 
vanced quite so far 
on the way to genu- 
ine democracy. But 
many Liberals had 








tion to Mr. Asquith, 
the Prime Minister, 
of a portrait for 
the National Liberal Club, a portrait 
presented by a donor who, as the papers 
tell us, desires to remain anonymous, and 
painted by a distinguished artist, Mr. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


begun to feel rather 
anxious lest during 
this present ex- 
traordinary crisis the differences of opin- 
ion as to mere questions of political 
theory in the Asquith Ministry might be 
allowed to influence and interfere with 
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the united action of the administration 
with regard to the issue between Lords 
and Commons which has now been 
forced upon the people by the Peers. 
This is in itself the very anxiety 
which Mr. Birrell evidently meant to 
allay, or, indeed, to banish altogether, 
by the words which he spoke as to 
the thoro union of sentiment prevail- 
ing on this subject among all the 
members of the present Administra- 
tion. I may say, indeed, that in a recent 
contribution of mine to the pages of THE 
INDEPENDENT I exprest my confident 
hope that the course taken by the Lords 
would of itself tend to bring about a 
thoro union of resolve among all the 
members of the present Cabinet with re- 
gard to the manner in which the rights 
of the people and the principles of the 
constitution must be maintained. Mr. 
Birrell’s emphatic assurance gives full 
authority for the conviction that such 
has been the result. Mr. Asquith ap- 
pears to have risen fully to the height of 
the great occasion and to be as resolute 
in his maintenance of the people’s rights 
as if he were another Gladstone. He is 
to be welcomed tomorrow night at a 
great meeting to be held at the Albert 
Hall, in London, where he is expected to 
make his definite announcement on the 
question of the Lords. The Daily News 
tells us that “Notwithstanding the fact 
that all seats were disposed of several 
days ago the demand for tickets has con- 
tinued, and as much as five guineas has 
been offered for a single seat at the 
eleventh hour.” Thus in every way the 
Peers seem to be justifying my predic- 
tion that by the very extravagance of 
their attack upon the chartered rights of 
the representative chamber they will only 


more and more inspire the whole Liberal’ 


Administration and the whole Liberal 
party with a determination to put aside 
for the present all minor differences of 
opinion and to unite in a firm and unal- 
teraLle resolve to stand up as one man 
for the maintenance of the hereditary 
chamber’s absolute control over the 
finances of the State. 

Since I wrote that latest paragraph a 
day and night have passed away and I 
have had an opportunity of reading the 
speech delivered by Mr. Asquith. I find 
with much satisfaction that the Prime 
Minister has risen fully to the height of 


the occasion and that he has delivered . 
speech which amply justifies the brightes 
hopes that his warmest admirers coul: 
have formed as to his course of action 
He has declared that the Peers must b: 
deprived once for all of any control ove 
the finances of the country, and has even 
given the public to understand that while 
he is not opposed to the existence of a 
second chamber he is of opinion that the 
second chamber of a free country ought 
not to be constituted on the principle of 
membership by right of birth. My coun- 
trymen in the United States, and manv 
others there as well as my countrymen, 
will be rejoiced to hear that Mr. Asquith 
has definitely announced or proclaimed 
that he and his colleagues will, if restored 
to office at the coming general election, 
make a measure of Home Rule for Ire- 
land one of their early projects of admin- 
istration. Now. we know that some at 
least of Mr. Asquith’s colleagues in office 
were not until quite lately to be counted 
upon as pledged supporters of Ireland’s 
demand for Home Rule, and it is there- 
fore a great relief to all genuine Liberals 
and to all my countrymen at home ana 
abroad to learn, as they must learn, from 
this latest speech of the Prime Minister, 
that his Cabinet is thoroly at one upon 
this great subject. 

Literature has not made much of a dis- 
play during recent weeks. The approach 
of the Christmas season is usually not 
very profitable for the publication of any- 
thing but what is called Christmas litera- 
ture and lately we have, of course, been 
passing thru a period of political and 
constitutional storm and stress which 
would in any case be likely to distract our 
attention from the world of fiction. 
Moreover, I have already told my Amer- 
ican readers there has been thruout these 
islands a considerable falling off in the 
demand for the work of the novelist and 
his prices, or to put it perhaps more cor- 
rectly as a general description her prices, 
have been undergoing a very consider- 
able reduction. 

We have had, however, some extreme- 
ly interesting works of fiction given 
to the British world since my last con- 
tribution to the pages of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, and one conspicuous volume among 
these is “Nameless,” by the Hon. Mrs. 
Walter R. D. Forbes, and published by 
John Murray, London. This is decidedly 
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an interesting novel and like some of its 
author’s former productions rather pecul- 
‘ar in its construction. It might be de- 
cribed to a certain extent as a number 
of stories interwoven into one consecu- 
‘ve narration. In other words it is made 
p of the fortunes and misfortunes of 
-everal groups of persons whose life- 
tories are quite distinct and whose for- 
\unes are contemporaneous rather than 
onnected. The scenery of the greater 
art of the novel is set out in Scotland— 
\Irs. Forbes and her husband are both 
helonging to old Scottish families—and 
he closing scenes of the story are laid in 
\lgeria. The Scottish scenery is de- 
scribed with touches alike easy and im- 
pressive and make the readers feel mere- 
'y as if they were looking on the scenes, 
the mountains, lakes, streams and hills 
hrought before them, and not as if they 
were being told what the pictures looked 
like when gazed upon. I am able to say 
the same thing on my own part with re- 
card to the closing chapters which carry 


us off to Algeria, for I once spent a win- 
ter holiday in that North African region 
and I think Mrs. Forbes has made it gen- 
uine and living reality for her readers. 
The most prominent and important fem- 
inine figure in the book is that of Mrs. 
Cecil Gray, married early to a military 
officer whose career was made a failure, 
altho not because of any culpability on 
his part but only because of accident and 
perverse fortune. I shall not anticipate 
the story of this gifted and suffering 
woman as set forth by Mrs. Forbes. 
None of Cecil Gray’s troubles are owing 
to defects or wrongdoings of her own— 
they are misfortunes and not faults, and 
I shall only say that she finds lier full 
reward as the story comes to its close 
when she is no longer under the bright 
suns and the blue skies of Algeria. I 
shall leave any readers whom I may have 
encouraged into acquaintanceship with 
this novel to find out for themselves why 
its authoress has given it the title of 
“Nameless.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


re 
School Days in the ’30’s 


BY SARAH MARTYN WRIGHT 


URING a recent visit to one of 
|) our prominent kindergartens, I 
was much interested to note the 
differences between these modern play- 
grounds of instruction for our babies, 
and the “Infant-Schools” of seventy- 
seven years ago, when I was first a pupil 
in one of them. 

‘My parents were residents vf New 
York City, and I was sent, as was then 
the custom, when a mere baby of two 
and one-half years, to one of these “In- 
fant-Schools.” 

Altho so many years have come and 
gone between then and now, my memo- 
ries of those first school days are most 
vivid, and certainly of the pleasantest. 

No mere play or amusement, with in- 
struction wisely and skilfully inter- 
mingled; were these schools, I assure 
you; but the youn~ “idea” was taught 
“to shoot,” by the good old-fashione1 


way of primer and spelling-book; and 
wonderful proficiency it frequentlv 
made, too; whether to the permanent 
benefit of the babies, seems at the pres- 
ent day to be a mooted question. One 
thing, however, is certain; it made such 
correct spellers of the English language 
as we seldom find in the present gener- 
ation. 

Our day always began with the read- 
ing of a chapter or part of a chapter 
from the Bible, each child who could do 
so reading two verses in turn. Some 
simple hymn was then sung—such as: 


“How doth the busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower. 


In works of labor or of skill 
I would be busy too; 

For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 
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This to the tune of “Auld Lang 
Syne”; or perhaps these lines: 

“O that it were my chief delight 
To do the things I ought! 

Then let me try with all my might 
To mind what I am taught.” 

The Lord’s Prayer was then repeated 
in concert, and thus we were consid- 
ered well launched upon our day’s work. 

I remember our often repeating the 
Ten Commandments also in concert ; thus 
supplementing the religious training 
which was generally supposed to be a 
part of all home life. 

These schools were all-day affairs, with 
an intermission at noon, when, after eat- 
ing lunch, brought with us from home, 
we would romp and play, always under 
the watchful eye of our teacher. 

The pros and cons of co-education had 
not yet loomed up, even in the far dis- 
tance, and all the pupils, in this particu- 
lar school at least, were of one sex, an- 
swering to the old-fashioned names of 
Grace, Sarah, Sybil, Bathsheba, etc. 
Imagine a three-year-old proudly carry- 
ing the name of Bathsheba, Mehitable or 
Zibiah! 

No “school-carriages” were sent for 
us, nor were any such needed, altho I 
remember being taken to and from school 
by an “Abby,” and I presume the young- 
est scholars, those of my own age, were 
accompanied by a nurse or big sister 
morning and afternoon. But the streets 
of New York were as safe in those days 
as the streets of one of our modern coun- 
try towns—indeed, far safer—for there 
were no “speeding” automobiles to men- 
ace the tiny pedestrians. To the truth of 
this statement the following incident will 
fully attest: 

My home at that time was in Green- 
wich street, then a favorite residence lo- 
cation, and the school on the lower part 
of Broadway. 

Several tots, of from four to six years, 
including myself, then five years old, 
were accustomed to stop in the afternoon 
on their way home from school and “play 
house” on the steps and around the large 
pillars of the old “City Hall”; running 
gaily about the walks and grassplots sur- 
rounding it. 

We would cccasionally stop and try 
to get a drink of water at the old wooden- 
handled pump, which the largest child 


could with difficulty manage at all. 
Imagine, if you can, such a pump with 
a tin cup hanging at its side, country- 
fashion, standing in front of the “City 
Hall!” 

Here, and on our further way home, 
we were perfectly safe—no policeman 
being needed to pilot us across the streets 
—altho our childish hearts would often 
beat with terror at the prospect of meet- 
ing some of the many pigs which were 
then permitted to roam the streets at 
their own sweet will. 

By the way, as late as 1850, during my 
girlhood days, it was a frequent occur- 
rence to confront one of these porcine 
pedestrians in crossing the street—even 
Broadway ! 

There were no “school-stores” to coax 
the little ones’ pennies from their tiny 
pockets. but we managed to spend them, 
nevertheless, for the coveted “goodies.” 

Confectionery was not then the poison- 
ous concoction that it too frequently is 
now. Old-fashioned molasses and taffy, 


with stick candy, were common; while 
the special delicacies were rock-candy 
and a small flat chocolate drop, much 


like those sold today. But the chief de- 
light of our hearts was a sugar straw- 
berry, similar to those we have now. 
These were of a size which we then never 
saw in the real fruit, and were to us even 
more inviting than that. 

Proud, indeed, was the child who could 
display two or three of these crimson 
treasures to her mates on the upper row 
of seats; for in those schoolrooms the 
seats were arranged in galleried style, 
like the balconies of our modern thea- 
ters. 

The tiniest ones sat in the front row, 
while those who had attained to the ma- 
ture age of four or five years looked 
proudly down from above the others. 

We studied our lessons diligently—did 
we babies—reciting them standing in a 
row before our teacher, with our toes 
exactly touching the edge of one of the 
planks in the floor, to insure the straight- 
ness of the line, and bravely spelling 
“c-a-t,” or “d-o-g,” or “l-a-d-y,” or 
“b-a-k-e-r,” as the case might be. 

Each syllable was pronounced dis- 
tinctly, as well as the whole word when 
spelled. 

To stand at the “head” of the class 
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was an honor greater than any ever 
achieved since, and to remain at the foot, 
a keener disgrace. I say “remain,” be- 
cause after, by dint of superior scholar- 
ship, having kept at the “head” for one 
veek, the fortunate one was obliged to 
vo to the “foot,” and work her way up 
igain. Was there one misplaced letter 
or the failure to pronounce one syllable, 
the fateful word “next” lost the little one 
her place in the class. 

The simple rules of arithmetic were 
taught by means of movable wooden balls 
on a rod in a frame, an abacus, very sim- 
ilar to that now in use. A perfect object- 
lesson was thus given in addition and 
subtraction, and very good little arith- 
meticians were thus made by these pri- 
mary rules. ' 

We were all taught to write by copy- 
ing on our slates words and short sen- 
tences written on a blackboard. 

One of the modes of discipline was 
certainly unique and always proved salu- 
tary. In one corner of the room was a 
triangular sort of cupboard, the top of 
which was just above the average hight 
of a child of five or six years. This cup- 
boardlike corner was left entirely uncov- 
ered. Into this the little offender was 
placed. She could, of course, see noth- 
ing but the ceiling of the room, but could 
hear all that was going on outside of her 
prison, and as it was light, there was 
nothing to frighten her. It was, how- 
ever, considered such a disgrace to be 
there, that the more sensitive little ones 
generally spent the time, which was 
never long, in bitter crying and sobbing. 

Of course we were all too young to 
have any system of “marks” make much, 
if any, impression upon us, but another 
method, quite as unique as the cupboard, 
was adopted. 

At the close of the day’s session a 
small square card of pasteboard was 
given each little one. Every good child, 
who had been guilty of no misdemeanor 
—our behavior and manners being under 
quite as strict surveillance as our stud- 
ies—or who had “missed” none of her 
lessons, received a perfectly square card, 
with every corner intact. For each of- 
fense a small corner was clipped off, and 
in the case of a very naughty child, a hole 
was made in the center. 

At the end of the week, the one who 
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could show five good unmarked cards, 
or with only one or two corners clipped, 
was given a larger colored card; four 
of these at the end of the month to be 
replaced by some small gift, as a “re- 
ward of merit.” 

We carefully compared cards every 
night, and as we were required to carry 
them home for our parents’ inspection, 
we were very much ashamed of any de- 
parture from the perfect square. 

We were certainly thus early taught 
that a “square deal” was most desirable. 
But it was not, by any means, all study 
for these baby pupils. 

Several times during the day we 
marched around the room, clapping our 
hands, and keeping step, as our childish 
voices, led by our teacher, rang out with 
such songs as: 


“Children go, to and fro, 
In a merry, pretty row. 
Footsteps light, faces bright, 
’Tis a happy, happy sight. 
Swiftly turning round and round, 
Do not look upon the ground. 
Follow me, full of glee, 
Singing merrily.” 
or 


’ 
“Hold up your head, and in your chin, 
Toes turned out and heels turned in, 


And so the day we will begin.” 


Then, too, we had a simple kind of 
calisthenics, the arms being thrown back- 
ward and forward and raised above the 
head ; in this, also, keeping time to sing- 
ing. Indeed, singing formed a large part 
of our daily exercises. 

There were two feminine accomplish- 
ments which were never neglected in the 
early education of these embryo women: 
those of needlework and knitting. 

One hour every day was devoted to 
teaching us the mysteries of the needle. 
thread and thimble; and the little girl of 
four or five who could net sew a seam 
“overhand,” or knit at least part of a 
stocking, was considered as a very badly 
brought up, or sadly neglected, child. 
This was, of course, long before the day 
of ready-made underwear, and even the 
most delicate and elaborate articles were 
fashioned at home by the skilful fingers 
of mother and daughter. 

One of the earliest feats to be accom- 
plished was the making of a shirt for 
father or big brother. 
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Sampler-work, too, was not wholly out 
of fashion, altho it was on the wane. 

The intricacies of “tent” and “cross- 
stitch” were taught, and many of the 
“new” shades of our day, such as 
“shrimp-pink,” “mahogany,” “peacock- 
blue,” etc., were worked into these “sam- 
plers” with the softest and loveliest silk 
floss. 

I have in my possession, carefully 
treasured from childhood, a “sampler” 
worked by my mother, which is a marvel 
of beauty; every color being as fresh as 
if worked yesterday. A border, three or 
four inches wide, of exquisite flowers 
and fruit, surrounds the alphabet, which 
is wrought in various colors and stitches. 
Below these letters of different kinds and 
sizes is a verse of four lines, extolling 
the “useful needle’s fame,” and under 
this the name, “ 
aged eight years, 1811.” 

This needlework was, however, con- 
sidered as if it were a mere side issue, 
when compared with the main one of 
learning to read, write and spell. 

I have also a Bible, on the fly-leaf of 
which is inscribed my name, to which is 
added, “given her on her fourth birth- 
day for proficiency in reading.” 

It often really seems to me that I was 
born able to read, for I have not the 
slightest recollection of learning to do so; 
and had it not been for the seeming play 
of standing in a line and watching whose 
toes were the nearest to a crack in the 
floor, I should doubtless be equally ob- 
livious to those early lessons in spelling. 

I do not remember when I was pro- 
moted to a regular school, but it must 
have been at a very early age, for at 
eight years I was drawing maps and 
studying “Smith’s Grammar,” “Good- 





rich’s History of the United States,” - 


“Greenleaf’s Arithmetic,” with Greenleaf 


himself for my teacher, and, best of all 
to my enthusiastic and nature-loving 
heart, botany. 

Among other souvenirs of my child- 
hood is a miniature herbarium, in which, 
neatly arranged, are flowers picked by 
me sixty-eight years ago, many of which 
still retain their original color. Most of 
them were gathered in a lovely nook, 
called then, and I believe still so called, 
“Paradise Glen,” a well-known spot ad- 
joining the grounds of one of our most 
popular female academies of today, which 
I then attended as a boarder. 

At this age—eight years—a peculiar 
and quite unusual feature was added to 
my rapidly progressing education. 

My father, who was a clergyman, em- 
ployed a Jewish teacher, whose name I 
well remember, a Mr. Seixas, to instruct 
me in the Hebrew language. I thought 
it no hardship to be obliged to learn my 
Hebrew lesson before going out to play. 
I thus attained considerable proficiency 
in reading the Old Testament in the orig- 
inal. I have never forgotten the first 
verse of Genesis in Hebrew, which - 
seemed to imprint itself indelibly upon 
my childish memory, remaining even to 
this day. 

The study of Latin, too, was begun at 
about this time, to which lessons on the 
piano were soon added. 

I was by no means considered an in- 
fant prodigy, or even a precocious child. 
Such things were taken as a matter of 
course in those days by families of edu- 
cation and culture. 

I was a vivacious, fun-loving child, and 
neither my health nor my spirits seemed 
in any way to be affected by my early 
studies; nor am I aware that they inter- 
fered at all with my later intellectual 
growth, theories to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


Curcaco, ILL. 





The Japan of 1909 


BY J. H. DE FOREST 


HE sad event of the latter part of 
the year should be mentioned first 
—the assassin’s act of October 26, 
a deed that called forth the sympathy of 
the whole world for Japan. The assas- 
sin made a great mistake, for he killed 
the best friend Korea had among the 
Japanese; the wisest official protector of 
the great missionary movement in Korea ; 
the man known thruout the world as the 
framer of Japan’s remarkable Constitu- 
tion, with its open recognition of the lib- 
erties of the people; the greatest states- 
man of the East; a profound lover of 
peace. 

Strange, indeed, that- such a man 
should have been for decades an object 
for an assassin’s weapon. At times he 
had to be protected from this peril at the 
hands of his own countrymen. Then he 


was always in danger so long as he lived 


in Seoul. “I often wonder that my life 
has been spared so long,” he recently 
said. At last, at the ripe age of sixty- 
nine, he met his fate a thousand miles 
from home in North Manchuria. 

But really such a death was great good 
fortune for Prince Ito. “Vastly better 
than to die on his mat at home,” said an 
aged Samurai to me with a covetous ex- 
pression. “He couldn’t have lived much 
longer anyway,” said another with the 
same envious look. Very likely he would 
have had a national funeral in any event, 
but the manner of his death made his 
funeral the greatest national manifesta- 
tion any Japanese has ever received. And 
in addition to all the Imperial honors 
conferred upon him during his life, 
posthumous honors, precious to Japanese 
and a potent source of noble endeavor, 
have been bestowed by the Emperor. 

How did the Japanese regard this 
Korean murderer? A few of the papers 
asserted that now was the opportunity for 
a more positive attitude toward the whole 
Korean problem, probably hinting at ab- 
solute annexation. But the more influ- 
ential papers recognized that political as- 
sassination is something that all nations 


suffer from, and freely cited such cases 
as that of the Japanese policeman who, 
twenty years ago, thru his distorted 
patriotism, almost killed the present Czar, 
when as Crown Prince he was visiting 
Japan ; and that of another Japanese who 
almost did Li Hung Chang at the Shim- 
onoseki Peace Conference. There is 
quite a line of Japanese assassins who 
took the valuable lives of such men as 
Okubo and Mori and others, just missing 
that of Okuma, 

No, Japan will not take this occasion 
to tighten her grip on helpless Korea. 
The Koreans have long been inviting 
their political doom by their utter incap- 
acity to deal with international problems, 


and have become a standing peril to the 


peace of the East. It was a choice be- 
tween China, Russia and Japan, one of 
which had to protect and control that 
peninsula. While such an experiment of 
necessity brings much of profound suf- 
fering and loss and even brutality, to- 
gether with the indescribable pain 
patriotic people feel at the loss of their 
country’s independence, yet it is appar- 
ent that Korea never had, in education, 
in finance, in all that pertains to civil and 
criminal law, the blessings Japan has 
thus far given her, or rather forced her 
to take for the good of the world. 

The fact is that Japan is more or less 
suspected and disliked by considerable 
sections of people all over the world. I 
think the best explanation is found in a 
statement that the Premier Marquis 
Katsura made to me a year ago: “The 
only reason I know of for being mis- 
understood and disliked is our too rapid 
progress.” And, indeed, there is noth- 
ing else that can account so well for 
nine-tenths of the suspicions so freely 
bestowed upon Japan. As an editorial 
in the most widely circulated paper in 
Northern Japan recently said: “These 
wide suspicions of us all come from 
amazement at out rapid progress, and 
therefore we are badly misunderstood.” 
The real meaning of these words comes 
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out much better in the blunt expression 
of those who dislike Japan: “She’s an 
upstart.” 

In this connection it is persistently 
stated that while Japan talks “open 
door,” she is shutting out foreign com- 
petition wherever she can, especially in 
Manchuria, where she is freely reported 
to be letting in millions of Japanese 
goods duty free; and that she is under- 
handed in scheming to oust the West 
from the commercial advantages of the 
East. This whole subject needs a thoro 
ventilation, and I venture a contribution 
toward it. Japan certainly has a natural 
inside track here in the East. Her peo- 
ple know the conditions. as Westerners 
do not, and are at home in the language 
and customs and business methods of 
this populous part of the world. And 
they not only have natural innings, but 
they constantly seek to improve on what 
they have. 

Here is an illustration of their business 
methods: I saw scores of young men 


leaving Nagasaki this summer for Shang- 
On inquiry I found they were stu- 


hai. 
dents for the Japanese “Eastern World 
School” in Shanghai, where they acquire 
a perfect knowledge of the Chinese lan- 
guage, both written and spoken. Then 
they can go anywhere in the Empire, and 
do business directly without the interven- 
tion of native compradores. They have 
the financial and commercial conditions 
at their finger’s end. And as one of them 
says: “In ten years it will not be the 
white people, but our capitalists who 
shall obtain the financial rights of 
China.” Already this one school has 
over a hundred graduates at work in the 
eighteen provinces, with intimate knowl- 
edge of conditions at the disposal of 
Japanese capitalists. 

Now an open door may seem prettv 
well closed to foreigners who are thus 
handicapped. Westerners have devel- 
oped a mighty trade out here, and have 
built up such world centers as Shanghai, 
but there are more Japanese living in 
that emporium than all the Westerners 
put together. Moreover, they have a 
much simpler style of living, can do busi- 
ness on a less expensive scale, and can 
do it directly. They are naturally dis- 
liked. They are “upstarts.” 

It is the same in Manchuria, where 


Japanese have immediate access thru 
language and customs to the insides of 
things. Such men can, of course, get 
their goods put thru more expeditiously, 
can be quicker at buying, can find out 
changes in conditions more rapidly than 
foreigners who have to-rely so much on 
compradores and interpreters. The nat- 
ural ease with which Japanese enter into 
the commercial fields of the East brings 
them a pile of unjust curses. 

This is the lesson to be learned from 
this year 1909. The royal welcome given 
to our fleet and to the Commissioners of 
the Pacific Coast, and the exchange of 
diplomatic notes of friendship between 
Secretary Root and Baron Takahira of a 
year ago, seemed to the world an intima- 
tion that there could be no more sus- 
picion on the part of the United States 
toward Japan. Moreover, the welcome 
extended everywhere in the States to 
Baron Shibusawa and his company of 
business men would seem to prove con- 
clusively our entire good will toward 
Japan. Yet thru more than half of this 
year there have been perpetual news- 
paper intimations that the United States 
had grave doubts over the doings of 
Japan in Manchuria, and. the Crane inci- 
dent, itself a serious diplomatic blunder 
productive of a large crop of suspicions, 
simply added fuel to the fire. What we 
need is protection against the natural 
misunderstandings arising from Ameri- 
can ignorance of Oriental languages. 

Perhaps the greatest misunderstanding 
of the year was the one between Japan 
ard China over the Antung-Moukden 
Railroad. Month after month China de- 
layed and obstructed, affirming that all 
the treaty granted was the right to re- 
pair the present road, whereas Japan 
claimed the right by treaty to make the 
road a part of the Manchuria-~Korean 
system, and capable of handling mer- 
chandise and passengers in a large way. 
It would thus be the shortest overland 
route between Europe and Japan, with 
only a ferry of 122 miles between Shim- 
onoseki and Korea. I have had the 
pleasure (?) of riding a short distance 
on this road with its two-and-a-half foot 
gauge and its eight-mile-an-hour gait, 
and it is easy to see that no repairs could 
make it a passenger route. 

Anyway, after Japan had vainly en- 
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leavored, thru patient diplomacy, to se- 
ure China’s co-operation as promised by 
reaty, to China’s amazement Japan 
‘uietly cut off farther negotiations by 
otifying Peking that the reconstruction 

f the road would be begun at once 

without waiting for the co-operation of 

hina.” 

This one act did more to arouse China 

rom her attitude of “obstruction and 
rocrastination” than anything since the 
}oxer movement. . Undoubtedly the 
‘hinese are a great and gifted people, 
uit they have absolutely, one may say, 
io idea of the right way.of carrying on 
nternational relations ; nor does she want 
‘to learn. She is badly behind in the ful- 
filment of her treaty obligations with the 
nations, and Japan’s action in this rail- 
road affair is a sort of public warning 
that the policy of obstruction is unfitted 
to the international life of the twentieth 
century. 

I have no doubt but that Japan con- 
sulted her ally and some other Powers 
before giving this ultimatum to China, 
and that. Japan had ample approval of 
her act. Right here is one great differ- 
ence hetween these two Eastern nations. 
Japan has from the first studied most 
carefully every phase of international 
law, and so she virtually never makes a 
mistake, whether it be in sinking an 
enemy’s ships before any declaration of 
war, or in the practical treatment of that 
delicate problem of extraterritoriality. 
But China from the first has spurned in- 
ternational law, and consequently is al- 
ways in hot water in her treaty relations 
It would mean a new China if Peking 
would employ and be guided by an able 
international lawyer, as Japan always 
has done even to this day. It would save 
her endless humiliation and millions of 
money, and would win her a respect and 
confidence worthy of the great historic 
nation she is. 

As to internal affairs, Japan has had 
one of those generous crops of rice, 275,- 
000,000 bushels, that make the farmers 
feel poor. This magnificent harvest is 
worth about $300,000,000, but the price 
having fallen nearly one-quarter, pro- 
ducers get a poor reward for their toil, 
and so business is generally dull. 

This year is, we must confess, excep- 
tionally unfortunate in the exposure of 


corruption in high places. The most 
astonishing discoveries were in connec- 
tion with the Nippon Sugar Refining 
Company, a $6,000,000 trust, whose 50 
yen stock was quoted at 80 yen, and 
whose dividends were I5 per cent., went 
to the bad, and dragged down in the mud 
some twenty members of the Diet who 
have been condemned to fines and terms 
of imprisonment. It was a bad shock to 
the moral and financial world of Japan. . 
This was followed by the exposure of 
rottenness in the Marine Products Com- 
pany, whose president, a Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral, has just been deprived of all titles 
and decorations, and condemned to seven 
years of imprisonment. 

It is a strange coincidence that this 
same year should bring to light a similar 
scandal in the United States over the 
same stuff, sugar. It brings a bitter 
sense of shame to this Bushido land to 
have the world know that among her 
statesmen and soldiers are men of such 
pitiable moral weakness, men who have* 
fallen from the lofty ideals of the Sam- 
urai. There is a similar feeling of shame 
in Christian America that among our 
princely merchants there are some who 
carry out gigantic swindles, and in our 
municipal governments there is so much 
of abominable graft. 

But in one respect Japan’s feeling of 
shame produces a peculiar public senti- 
ment as to the duty of the defaulters. 
They should commit suicide! The old 
Bushido sentiment is yet strong, and the 
story of the two presidents vividly illus- 
trates it. The Sugar Trust president 
was a fine specimen of a gifted and up- 
right Japanese, who from inexperience 
with the financial world fell into unex- 
pected disgrace. Baron Shibusawa had 
urged him to take the presidency of the 
company, and then when he committed 
suicide the Baron is said to have openly 
called him a fool, which blunt expression 
brought down on him a torrent of abuse. 
The papers tien tcok up the question, 
one for, one against, suicide, but the 
Baron, so far as I know, was the only 
prominent man outspoken against sut- 
cide. 

The accused soldier, however, being a 
Bushido-ite, was naturally expected to 
follow the code and do away with him- 
self. Indeed, a number of the papers 
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urged upon him this course, but he re- 
plied that having been misled by his ad- 
visers, and not being conscious of any 
guilt, he felt no call to do harikiri. I 
think there is a rather wide feeling of 
disappointment that the General did not 
follow the ancient code, and thus save 
his name and family from this reproach. 
The fact is, Japan is midway between her 
old Samurai ideals and the larger and 
universal morality. So that the papers 
on both sides of this question call the 
General a coward—if he does and if he 
doesn’t. It seems that those who have 
studied in the West have caught the 
larger view and see that the old code of 
honor can no longer be defended. One 
of these men who had studied at Yale 
wrote a sincere and powerful protest 
against this Bushido solution of disgrace, 
but he was roundly called down by many 
writers of the old school, who, however, 
did not sign their names to their re- 
joinder. 

The great fire in Osaka that burned 
over 12,000 houses in August, has called 
out another side of Japanese morality. 
One of the licensed quarters of the social 
evil, containing 744 women, was burned 


out, and at once the moral forces of ‘he 
city, under the leadership of the Chris- 
tians, made a monster move to prevent 
the rebuilding of these seductive houses 
in the heart of the city where they are 
a menace to the students and_ business 
men. At first the movement was lauglied 
at as visionary and impracticable by the 
city authorities. But when enthusiastic 
mass meetings resulted in petitions 
signed by tens of thousands that were 
carried right over the heads of the city 
authorities to the Premier and the two 
Ministers of Education and of the Home 
Department, the moral victory was won. 
Bushido in the Tokugawa age was in 
many respects a noble moral code, and it 
actually kept the social evil out of two 
or three provinces in the interior. But 
it never would have dreamed of handling 
this problem in a commercial city by an 
appeal to the moral sentiment of the na- 
tion thru the Premier, as was success- 
fully done in Osaka. Let the West take 
notice that the moral life of Japan is not 
to be measured by the commercial fail- 
ures of this year, but by the higher moral 
standards that are being more and more 
recognized widely thru the Empire. 


Senpal, JAPAN. 


At Singing Time 


BY ANNE P. L. FIELD 


I HAVE a little daughter 
Who’s scarcely half past three, 
And in the twilight hour 
She climbs upon my knee, 
And snuggles down within my arms 
With, “Mother, sing to me if 


The light grows faint and fainter, 
The Sandman guards the door; 

My baby’s boat drifts slowly 
Upon the slumber shore; 

But if the singing stops, she cries 
“O mother, sing some more!” 


I sing about the squirrels 
That frolic in the wood; 
About two furry kittens— 
One naughty and one good— 
And then some tender lullabies, 
Just as a mother should. 


I’m sure no prima donna 
Adored from East to West, 

Feels half the satisfaction, 
Or is so truly blest 

As I, when singing to my child 
Held closely to my breast. 


Not all the fame and glory 
Of divas can compare 

With that deep thrill of pleasure 
Which is my humble share; 

For precious are the laurel wreaths 
That singing mothers wear! 


Brooxtyrn, N. Y. 
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Religion and Miracle* 


THERE is no question of more serious 
moment to large numbers of religious 
people in this age than the question of 
belief in miracles and the relation of 
faith in the miraculous to everyday piety 
and consistency in a religious profession. 
Multitudes have lost to a greater or less 
extent their former faith in the miracles 
recorded in Scripture, and in great sor- 
row they confess that there hath passed 
a glory from the earth. They are not 
so sure of God as they were when they 
did not doubt that the waters of the Red 
Sea stood upright as a wall, that Jesus 
turned water into wine, and that he re- 
stored Lazarus to life. Nor is it at all 
strange that men are troubled over the 
loss of the miracles. For nearly two 
thousand years all Christian people ac- 
cepted miraculous occurrences without 
question. Learned scholars and discern- 
ing leaders shared the common faith in 
their credibility. It was only a few 
years ago that doubt was cast over the 
Old Testament miracles, and then the 
apologists assured us that, while the 
patriarchal narratives may be legendary, 
the New Testament stands firm; that 
salvation does not depend upon the float- 
ing of an axe-head, but upon Christ, 
whose resurrection on the third day was 
declared to be the “best attested fact of 
human history.” The entire generation 
now actively participating in religious 
endeavor was brought up to unquestion- 
ing faith in every miracle recorded in 
the Bible. Religious adjustments are 
slowly effected, and it should not be ac- 
counted strange that the modern habit of 
casting all the miracles aside occasions 
difficulty and distress. 

Dr. Gordon scarcely does justice to 
this situation. He confesses that for 
many years he has felt small need of ‘the 
miraculous in his own religious convic- 
tion. He says he had “quietly ceased to 
regard the tradition of signs and won- 
ders that accompanied the Lord,” until 
one day he “fell into conversation with 





*Retrcion AND Mrracte. By George A. Gordon, 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.30 net, 
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a company of young ministers,” and 
found them “greatly troubled; they felt 
as honest men they could not say they 
believed in miracles, and that incapacity 
created suspicion as to how much of the 
Gospel remains when miracles are cast 
aside.” He has written this volume, the 
Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures at Yale, 
to show how Christianity can get along 
without miracles, and it appears to him 
an easy task to demonstrate that want 
of belief in supernatural occurrences 
does not make impossible earnest faith 
in God, nor devout acceptance of the 
leadership of Jesus, nor earnest spiritual 
life in the fellowship of the Christian 
Church. He does not seek to disprove 
any particular miracle, nor does he deny 
that miracles are logically possible, but 
he does hold that they are improbable, 
incapable of verification, of small con- 
cern to the believer, and that as a matter 
of fact they have no place in the intel- 
ligent faith of today. He writes with 


‘easy confidence, with no indication of 


mental or spiritual struggle, and almost 
with a feeling of surprise and distress 
that he should be compelled to discuss 
the question of miracle, so great is his 
confidence in the higher and better faith 
that is independent of such accessories. 
He is in much earnestness to be thru 
with his demonstration that belief in God 
and the spiritual life does not rest upon 
miracle in order that he may speak of 
the more serious obstacles to faith and 
to the progress of religion, with which 
he feels modern religious men should be 
occupied. 

Whether Dr. Gordon has said the last 
word on the subject may be doubted. 
The faith of pious souls in all past ages 
has been in a God who stretched forth 
his hand on certain extraordinary occa- 
sion to accomplish wonders beyond the 
happenings of every day. He rode upon 
a cherub and did fly, and his chariot was 
the wings of the wind. For these ex- 
traordinary doings men believed in Him. 
A conception like that of miracle, like 
that of the transcendent God, which has 
held the minds of men for these count- 
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less years, must have more truth in it 
than is clear from Dr. Gordon’s pages. 
Yet it will undoubtedly be a surprise to 
many readers to learn from him what 
large elements of acceptable piety are 
entirely divorced from belief in the mir- 
acles recorded in the Bible, and this will 
be a message of comfort to many trou- 
bled spirits. We referred, in an edi- 


torial of January 6, to the discussion of 
this volume in the Congregationalist: 


a 
The Desert Woman 


THE seed referred to in the Scriptures 
that fell on good ground, in the deeper 
soil, and that did so well afterward, 
took a longer time, in all probability, 
about sprouting than that which fell in 
the thin places and among the stones. 
The latter came up quickly and with- 
ered soon. These reflections are sug- 
gested by the theme of Mr. Robert 
Hichens’s latest story.* 

It is a seed that was planted a good 
many years ago, when Rudyard Kipling 
wrote verses about the “vampire.” They 
made the elegy of a bad woman, but in 
three verses one could not tell all she 
was, one could only plant the seed of 
the knowledge of her. Immediately 
there was a spring flowering of frivolous 
vampire ladies in the poetry and fiction 
of the year. They came up where Mr. 
Kipling’s idea had fallen in their im- 
aginative soil, and made no more im- 
pression than little poisoned blossoms 
that bloom and fade in a fortnight. But 
all this time the deeper mind of the 
times held the seed of that original 
“vampire” as a suggestion to be under- 
stood and worked out. It was th- gesta- 
tive process in the heavier soil. Only 
last year she came up, really, the vam- 
pire woman, the seed of which Kipling 
sowed in his little poem. She appeared 
first last winter in a New York play— 
a rather -gross plant she proved to be 
there, poppy-colored and poppy-spirited. 
But the fate of the man she betrayed 
was too nastily dramatic, too common- 
place. ‘This was probably necessary in 
order to catch the attention of a some- 
what sensual, coarsened audience. like 
the average theatergoers in New York. 
But in Mr. Hichens’s new novel we come 


*Retta Donna. By Robert Hichens. 


Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50, 


at last upon the real vampire in full 
hower, a woman not nearly so limited in 
her influence as the lotus lady in the 
play, whose achievement was confined 
merely to demoralizing a man and re- 
ducing him to the beast level. Beila 
Donna gets in her work upon a good 
man because he is good and an idealist, 
and she leaves him good; but for those 
who understand the remains of him are 
far more tragic to contemplate than the 
ruins of the degraded man in the play. 
When a good man is deprived in a mo- 
ment and forever of the power to be- 
lieve and idealize and hope for the best 
in women particularly, something worse 
has happened to him spiritually than if 
he had been drugged for a season into 
the insensibility of a libertine and a 
drunkard. 

This is what Bella Donna accom- 
plishes for Nigel Armine, the young 
English gentleman who marries her. She 
is years older than he, has been inja- 
mously famous on the harlot edge of 
English society as a “greedy” woman 
masked by nature in a remarkably beau- 
tiful form and exotically delicate face. 
After their marriage, which is attended 


-by a sort of universal wink at Armine’s 


expense, they go to Egypt. And here 
he engages in a tremendous effort to re- 
claim two kinds of desert. That on the 
edge of the Fayum oasis, a part of the 
Libyan sands, responds as quickly as a 
man dying of thirst revives beside a 
fresh water spring; but the other desert, 
the dry heart of Bella Donna, never 
yields anything beyond a lying mirage 
of life and love. She is the Libyan dust 
left after years spent in living greedily 
and licentiously. One occasionally sees 
the same desert phenomenor in a good 
woman, of course. Hichens simply 
makes Bella Donna a demimondaine out 
of consideration for public opinion, which 
associates such vices as greed and sel- 
fishness alone with this class. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some chaste women develop 
the desert nature by cultivating the same 
covetousness, the same passionate desire 
to nreserve the flesh, the beauty of face 
and form at the expense of better things. 
This desire is not necessarily licentious, 
but it is always importunately selfish. 
There ate varieties and varieties of the 
vampire woman. The point is that they 
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all, “good” or “bad,” belong to the irre- 
claimable desert tract in human nature. 
And if they are not wholly destructive 
of ideality in men as Bella Donna was, 
they are so nearly so that they deserve 
to be placed in the same general class 
with her. Some writer has yet the 
chance to dramatize in fiction the char- 
acter of the vampire good woman. 

The particular problem suggested by 
Mr. Hichens’s story over and above this 
interpretation of the arid heart of Bella 
Donna is whether one who has already 
“fallen,” as we say, does not fall further 
when tempted and tortured by the con- 
tact with goodness. There is something 
frightfully terrible in purity and minis- 
tering virtue to the utterly bad woman. 
They have a capacity for abandonment, 
a conscious sincerity in evil to which 
few men ever attain, and therefore they 
shrink from opposite influences as a 
gangrened man shrinks from the sur- 
geon’s knife. Death, a horrid decay, is 
their horrid form of life, poor souls, 
and so Bella Donna, who had only been 
idly and naturally bad before her mar- 
riage, when confronted with the exalted 
ideality and tender adoration and perfect 
trust of her husband, experienced a re- 
vulsion which rendered her almost super- 
humanly bad and vicious in her effort 
to escape an environment so dreadfully 
accusing of all she was or wished to be. 
It is a nice point, and Mr. Hichens 
proves it against her with a logic that 
is far more scientifically convincing than 
much of the laboratory twaddle of the 
new biological novelist, which is limited 
to blood cells in its application. 

From the standpoint of art, this au- 
thor has never before produced a book 
so poorly constructed. His work is 
characterized by the quick impression- 
istic method, especially if the scenes are 
laid about the desert. But the story of 
Bella Donna drags from the first page 
to the last, only it drags the reader with 
it. Apparently, Mr. Hichens’s purpose 
has been to write a textbook concerning 
the real vampire woman, and he has not 
cared how tediously long he was about 
t. so that he made it sufficiently accurate. 
Of this there can be no doubt. It may 
always be referred to as an authority on 
the desert and upon all desert types of 
the human, from Bella Donna to Hom- 


za, ‘he praying donkey boy. 


A Whisper of Destiny and Other Poems. 
By he Bioren Harrison. New 
York: . Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

Mrs. Ah So poems are pleasing 
lyrics, for the. most part in the minor 
strain and shadowed by a gentle melan- 
choly. “A Whisper of Destiny” and 
“The Shadow of the Cross Upon the 
Hill” have a touch of imaginative power, 
lacking in many more pretentious poems, 
and “The Mother Heart” is tenderly true 
to the longing of all real mothers, the 
whisper of Mary Mother to her little 
Son: 

“Forget, Sweet, thy heavenly throne 

And O, for a little while be just Irine own.” 

The volume is bound in lilac and gold 

and would be a dainty gift for lovers of 

devotional poetry. 


J 


. Labrador: The Country and the People. By 


Wilfred T. Grenfell and Others. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
net. 

A land of unused water power suffi- 
cient to turn every railway and factory 
wheel in the Dominion of Canada; of 
probably great mineral wealth; still 
teeming with game, tho tne fur trapper 
has been busy; possessing on its shores 
a source of food supply (the fisheries) 
more valuable in dollars and cents “than 
the diamonds of Golconda or the gold 
mines of the Rand”: yet with all its 
potential and actual resources and its 
area of more than half a million square 
miles, having but a paltry few thousand 
inhabitants and these largely of the 
primitive races pushed hard in the strug- 
gle for maintenance—such is the view 
Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell and his helpers 
give us of Labrador: the Country and 
the People, in the thick, well-illustrated 
volume just issued. For his part, the 
famous medical missionary thinks Labra- 
dor will not alway remain the most back- 
ward of sub-Arctic lands in this hemi- 
sphere. He prophesies railways, indus- 
tries, tourists and extensive white settle- 
ments to subdue and dominate these 
wilds, and despite the rigorous climate 
which makes latitudes corresponding to 
those of the British Isles as cold as 
Siberia or Alaska, his prophecy may 
come true. In a succession of mono- 
graphs by eight or ten different hands— 
in treatment, scientific; in style, popular 
—the fog of misconception about Labra- 
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dor is cleared and the results of the lat- 
est investigators and explorers are col- 
lated. 
a 
The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne. 
By Wilbur L. Cross. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. xv, 555. $2.50. 
The apology with which Mr. Cross 
begins his preface for the old-fashioned 
title of his new life of Sterne is quite un- 
necessary. Nor as an explanation does 
it wholly cover the ground. The Life 
and Times of Laurence Sterne not only 
relates the personal history of Sterne, 
together with “some account of the nu- 
merous mén and women with whom he 
associated at home and abroad,” but Mr. 
Cross has succeeded in giving his read- 
ers more than this. No modern English 
or foreign writer of eighteenth century 
English history has succeeded better 
than Mr. Cross in reconstructing the so- 
cial framework of the Georgian period, 
or in depicting eighteenth century rural 
England, with its scenery, its economy, 
its inhabitants, and its manners and cus- 
toms. His description of Sterne’s first 


parish, Sutton-on-the-Forest, some eight 
miles north of the city of York, shows 


not only first-hand knowledge of the to- 
pography of Yorkshire, but also an un- 
derstanding of rural life, of methods of 
farming and of social conditions in 
northern England in the days of George 
Il. Mr. Cross ranks Sterne almost but 
not quite with Cervantes and Rabelais. 
But Sterne had not the deep seriousness 
which underlies the humor of Cervantes, 
nor the vein of savagery that runs thru 
the works of Rabelais. It is im- 
possible to take Sterne very seriously. 
He was first of all a humorist in his life 
as well as in his writings. His feelings 
were quick but not deep, and it was sen- 
timentality rather than passion that he 
showed in his various love affairs. Sterne 
was not a man easily to be understood 
by the ordinary public, and the fact that 
he was much misunderstood in his own 
day, and has been grossly misrepresent- 
ed since, is Mr. Cross’s best justification 
for his painstaking and sympathetic 
study. Even Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in 
his life of Sterne published thirteen 
years ago did not free himself from the 
influence of some of these misrepresent- 
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ations, and neither Mr. Fitzgerald sor 
Mr, Sidney Lee, who wrote the life of 
Sterne for the Dictionary of National 
Biography, took the trouble to prepare 
himself for his task with anything like 
the loving care that Mr. Cross has ex- 
pended in regard to every detail that 
concerns the life either of Sterne him- 
self, his family and connections, or the 
men and women with whom he came in 
contact. 


a 


Miss Selina Lou. By 
Davies. 
Co. $1. 

To those of our readers looking for a 
handbook of sweetened wisdom we 
recommend Miss Selina Lou. It is not 
only a delightful story; it is a good 
woman’s psalm of life. And we need it 
this year in particular when so many 
other women in so many other novels are 
behaving indecently. Miss Selina Lou is 

a middle-aged maiden woman, who while 

living lonesome by herself away up in 

Warren County, Tenn., with the marry- 

ing part of her buried in the grave with 

her lover, gets a “call,” not to preach, 
but to hike down the road and “‘look for 
them that needs her.” She is a new kind 

of pragmatic missionary, and finds a 

plenty to do, and she does it in a manner 

that divides the reader’s emotions be- 
tween tears and laughter. When the 
story opens she is keeping a grocery 
store on the Bluff. The Bluff is the ugly 
kettle top outside of a big city, connected 
with it by a kite-tail trolley line, where 
just the poor live, not paupers, but native 
to-the-earth paupers, who buy their gro- 
ceries one dinner at a time and soap 
every two weeks. In a row of soap 
boxes in the back of the storé she keeps 
a kind of impromptu day-nursery for all 
the babies whose mothers work in the 
city, or who are sick in the hospital, or 
who have been forgotten altogether by 
their mothers and left like bleating lambs 
upon her tender-hearted door sill. There 
is a pretty girl in the story also, and an 
artist-man who turns out to be a fairly 
good lover for her. And the babies in 
the soap boxes develop more individual- 
ity than half the star-spangled heroes 
and heroines we meet in fiction, but the 
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interest of the book depends upon the 
philosophy of Miss Selina Lou, who re- 
duces the homeliest experiences of life 
to essence sentences that are more than 
printed words upon the page. They have 
a quaintly familiar fragrance, like world- 
ly wisdom in the remote green valleys 
seasoned with the beatitudes, where men 
and women are still good according to 
Scriptures and not according to some 
new-fangled fashion in ethics. 


& 


Douris and the Painters of Greek Vases. By 
Edmond Pottier, Member de I’Institute. 
Translated by Bettina Kahnweiler, with a 
preface. by Jane Ellen Harrison. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


Handbook of Greek Archeology. By 

Harold North Fowler, Western Reserve 

University, and James Rignal Wheeler, 

Columbia University. With the collabora- 

tion of Gorham Phillipps;Stevens. New 

New York: American Book Company. $2. 

We are perhaps warranted in giving 
small space to Douris, because he is sim- 
ply appearing in a new dress, albeit a 
beautiful one. Miss Kahnweiler has put 
life into her work, showing that one 
small book is often better than a larger 
one. Twenty-five excellent, red-figured 
illustrations, with bibliography and a 
full index, must make the author feel 
proud of her work. This is no péya 
fibhiov péya xaxdv, but a labor of love. 
How often it is that a small book is more 
precious than a large one. Fowler and 
Wheeler, most excellent bookmakers, 
have swept over a wide area. Their 
work seems definitive unless some start- 
ling discovery appears. Fowler takes 
the responsibility for the bulk of the 
work. Wheeler takes the chapter on 
vases and painting, with the preparation 
of the illustrations, 412 in number. A 
generous bulk, over 100 pages, is given 
to sculpture, with 72 illustrations. It is 
to be regretted that many of these are 
not sharp, because they are so diminutive. 
There should be also more full-page 
illustrations, but in such a mass of ex- 
cellencies who can find words for blame? 
The index in extremely fine print, covers 
nine pages, and the bibliography, in 
larger type, covers as much more. The 
bulk of the book is Fowler’s. His foot- 
notes are numerous and good. The only 
feature that is to be regretted is that the 


print is perforce rather too small. The 
recent work in Crete is generously treat- 
ed, and the famous steatite vase from 
Hagia Triada is given in full. Fowler 
justly regards the “procession” as a 
“harvest home.” “Their mouths are 
opened wide, not to shout defiance, or to 
raise the hymn of victory over the con- 
quered, but to sing the harvest song.” 


. & 

The Redemption of Kenneth Galt. By Will 
N. Harbin. New York: Harper Bros. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Harbin’s genius shows signs of 
immigration. And it is the kind of 
genius that ought to remain where it was 
born and raised. The scenes of his last 
story are laid, as usual, in a rural North 
Georgia village. Even the characters 
are the same we have found in all of his 
stories, under different names, of course, 
but serving the author in the same ca- 
pacities. There is the nagging, tattling 
old woman in Fred Walton’s stepmother, 
and the malevolent, suspicious old man 
in his father. There is the inevitable 
sick old woman who either keeps or 
tries to keep her bed in all his stories to 
be recognized in Mrs. Barry. There is 
the good and beautiful girl who is se- 
duced and who lives nobly ever after, 
and the other rich girl, both of whom we 
have met before. The men are the same 
who have been figuring like Dearing as 
the sterling young man, or like Whipple 
behind the counters or between the plow 
handles of every story he has written 
these ten years. We even recognize 
Fred Walton’s dress suit as the one with 
which Mr. Harbin always rewards the 
young scamp in the tale when he finishes 
sowing his wild oats and settles down to 
make a success of life either as a lawyer 
or as a groceryman. But, in spite of 
these details of an old incantation which 
has never failed to charm his readers till 
now, Mr. Harbin has missed his cue in 
this story. It may be because he scat- 
tered his characters into new scenes in 
Oklahoma and New York. Certainly it 
lacks what the others had—a literalness 
of life in conditions and results. Some 
feverish artificiality of the times has 
crept into it and destroyed the atmos- 
phere of simplicity which before this has 
redeemed his work from the sentimental 
commonplace, 
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Literary Notes 


...-Rev, Charles Reynolds Brown, D. D., 
of Oakland, Cal., has something worth say- 
ing on every page, and there is a note of can- 
dor and moral vigor in his discourses on The 
Young Man’s Affairs (Crowell). 


....Where a man unites in himself explorer, 
hunter, adventurer and missionary his story 
makes a stirring romance. Dr. John C. Lam- 
bert has brought together in one volume sev- 
eral of such hero tales under the title Mission- 
ary Heroes in Africa. The work is well writ- 
ten, and makes the sort of missionary litera- 
ture that even a lively boy is likely to enjoy. 
(75 cents. Lippincott.) 


...-The Donnellan Lectures delivered be- 
fore the University of Dublin in 1906-1907 on 
Prehistoric Archeology and the Old Testa- 
ment by H. J. Dukinfield Astley, M. A., Litt. 
D., are imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons ($2 net). The volume is apologetic 
in aim, seeking to show that discoveries in 
archeology and anthropology leave the relig- 
ious content of the Bible undisturbed. 


....Mr. W. D. Ellwanger defensively and 
cautiously calls his A Snuff-box Full of Trees 
a collection of “apocryphal” essays. He is not 


a profound thinker—at least not in these pages 
—but he gives us some rather interesting facts, 
about the seeds of the sequoia gigantea, for in- 
stance, sent east in a snuftbox by the tree’s 
discoverer, and distributed to all parts of the 


earth for planting. Again, he finds but two 
cases of real suicide in the Bible—that of 
Ahithophel in the Old, and of Judas in the 
New Testament; Abimelech, who ordered his 
sword-bearer to slay him, and Saul, who threw 
himself upon his sword only after his attend- 
ant had refused to obey a similar command, 
Mr. Ellwanger places in a different category, 
together with Samson, whose self-destruction 
was but incidental to the wreaking of his ven- 
geance upon his enemies. The book is artistic- 
ally made. (Dodd-Mead. $2 net.) 


....Mr. R. A. Douglas-Lithgow, M. D., 
LL.D., has gathered from all available 
sources the contents of his Dictionary of 
American-Indian Place and Proper Names in 
New England, adding to the library of the 
specialist a reference book whose value will be 
increasingly recognized. Dr. Douglas-Lithgow 
does not enter into abstruse philological con- 
siderations in these lists, which are alphabet- 
ical and by States. In the case of the place 
names, he gives the location, the meaning 
whenever possible, and variants; the proper 
names he gives are those of Indians mentioned 
in the history of New England, their tribal 
affiliations beirig noted. To these lists he adds 
a list of the principal tribes of New England, 
lists of Abnaki, or Maine, and Natick, or Mas- 
sachusetts, Indian words, a comparison of the 
principal Indian dialects spoken in New Eng- 
land, and a bibliography. Already, so he in- 
forms us, he is at work on an English-Indian 
dictionary, in which the existing localities will 
be given in English, accompanied by their 
American equivalents. 


Pebbles 


“Mrs Naccet,” said the doctor, “your his- 
band needs a rest. He must go to Hastiigs 
for three months.” 

“Oh, splendid!” she exclaimed. “I'll be de- 
lighted to go there.” 

“Very good. You can go for three months 
after he comes back. That will give him six 
months’ rest.”—Tit-Bits. 


WHAT EVERY JOURNALIST KNOWS. 

Nice Old Lady—Will you kindly tell me if 
the lady who writes “The Mother’s Page” 
every week in your paper is in? I want to 
tell her how much I have enjoyed reading hier 
articles on “The Evening Hour in the Nur- 
sery.” a 

Office Boy—That’s him over there with the 
pink shirt smokin’ a pipe—Minneapolis Trib- 
une. 


As a South Jersey country physician was 
driving thru a villiage, he saw a man amusing 
a crowd with the antics of his trick dog. The 
doctor pulled up and said: “My dear man, how 
do you manage to train your dog that way? | 
can't teach mine a single trick.” The man 
looked up, with a simple rustic look, and re- 
plied: “Well, you see it’s this way: You-have 
to know more’n the dog, or you can’t learn 
him nothin’.”—Christian Endeavor World. 


A progressive young pastor in a Tennessee 
town was teaching the children of his flock 
Edward Everett Hale’s famous motto. One 
day a colored woman passed the church as he 
was drilling the children. To the first person 
whom she met afterward she addressed these 
remarks: 

“Miss Nannie, what is dey doin’ down yan- 
der at de Meth’dis Ch’uch? As I come by dar 
jes’ now, de preacher and all he chillen were 
shouten at de top of dey voices, and de 
preacher louder dan eny of ’em: 


‘Look up and look down, 
Look out and look in, 
Go out and come in, 

Git up and sit down.’” 


UNWRITABLE ENGLISH. 

“Dip you know that there is at least one 
sentence in English that can be spoken, but 
that it is impossible to write?” asked a uni- 
versity student. 

“Yes, it’s correct English, I suppose, and 
then again it isn’t. Here is the sentence, altho 
I vow I don’t know how you are going to 
write it: ‘There are three twos in the English 
language.” You see, if you spell two, t-w-o. 
the sentence is incorrect, as it is if you spell 
it either too or to, Cath the point? Really, 
it should be possible to express the thought. 
This thing has set me going, and it simply 
goes to show what a tangle the English |an- 
guage is. There certainly is a word two, and 
a word too, and another to, and they are all 
three pronounced alike—two, too. or {o— 
which makes it correct to say: ‘There are 
three twos or three toos or three tos in the 
English language. But what’s the use’’— 
Sacred Heart Review. 
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Tue semi-annual index for the last 
six months is now ready. Subscribers 
may obtain a copy free of charge by 
sending us their request on a postal card. 


a 
Railroads and Trusts 


In his special message, the President 
makes recommendations concerning two 
subjects of great importance which will 
undoubtedly excite much interest thru- 
out his term. These are the Federal con- 
trol or regulation of railroads, and the 
treatment of monopolistic combinations. 

With a majority of his propositions for 
additional legislation relating to railways 
the public was already familiar, altho 
they had not been so exactly defined. 
Nor had his reasons been so clearly 
given. His argument for the creation of 
a Court of Commerce is convincing. 
Under the present procedure the orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
encounter delay that prevents enforce- 
ment of the law. Railroad companies 
should not be deprived of their right to 
a review by the courts of orders which 
they characterize as confiscatory or op- 
pressive, but final decisions should be 
reached within a reasonable time. The 
Proposed Commerce Court would have 


exclusive original jurisdiction over the 
railway cases, and its judgments would 
be subject to review only by the Supreme 
Court. It is said that the railroad officers 
who were in conference with the Presi- 
dent last week opposed the creation of 
such a court, predicting that it would be- 
come merely a second Commission. But 
the judges are to be those of the Circuit 
Court, and undoubtedly the standard of 
that tribunal would be maintained. As 
the President suggests, the Commission 
should not be required to initiate and de- 
fend litigation concerning its own orders. 
This should be done by the Department 
of Justice. 

Pooling agreements as to rates are un- 
lawful under the Sherman act. Mr. Taft 
repeats the recommendation of his prede- 
cessor that such agreements, subject to 
the Commission’s approval, should be 
permitted. There would be ample pro- 
tection for the public, if his recom- 
mendations for an increase of the Com- 
mission’s power should be followed in 
legislation. The Commission now may 
take action concerning an excessive rate 
only upon complaint. He would have it 
empowered to investigate and act upon 
its own initiative. This would be a rea- 
sonable enlargement of its power. He 
would also have it authorized to pass 
upon the companies’ rate classifications 
of freight. It should do this because 
classification has been used to cover up 
unjust discrimination. 

When roads propose new and higher 
rates, the Commission cannot make an 
official inquiry as to the reasonableness 
of the new rates until they are in opera- 
tion. It should be empowered, the Presi- 
dent says, to defer the enforcement of 
them for sixty days, pending investiga- 
tion. He would not advise that com- 
panies now owning the stock of other 
companies be required to sell it, but he 
asks for legislation forbidding a company 
to buy hereafter the stock of a compet- 
ing company, or to buy or lease the road 
of such a company. But if it already 
owns one-half of another road’s stock, it 
may buy the remainder. This, however, 
is not to validate the acquisition of com- 
peting roads in violation of the Sherman 
act. The desired legislation would not 
only tend to prevent suppression of com- 
petition, but would also check the highly 
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profitable speculation of ruling officers in 
such securities as their companies ac- 
quire. 

If Congress follows the President’s 
recommendations, railroad companies 
will be forbidden to issue stock or bonds 
without payment of their par value, or 
to take property or services in payment 
except upon a valuation of the same by 
the Commission. This prohibition is 
modified, however, by a provision that 
when bonds are issued at less than par, 
the payment must be the “reasonable 
market value of such bonds,” as ascer- 
tained by the Commission. And when 
a company is reorganized, the Commis- 
sion’s approval of the amount of stock 
and bonds issued must be obtained. 

We believe that these amendments of 
the railroad laws are required in the in- 
terest of the public, and we are glad to 
hear from Washington that the enact- 
ment of them at the present session is ex- 
pected. Those which relate to the hold- 
ing of a competing company’s stock and 
to issues of securities were suggested in 
part by the operations of the late Mr. 
Harriman and of the companies in which 
he was a dominant figure. The submis- 
sion of them to Congress follows a report 
in the press that he had accumulated a 
fortune exceeding $200,000,000, nearly 
all of which was acquired during the last 
ten or fifteen years of his life. 

Years ago it was sometimes necessary, 
for the promotion of railroad enterprises 
in undeveloped regions, to issue stock for 
which prices very much below par were 
taken. As a rule there is now no war- 
rant for such a practice. We suggest, 
however, that discretion might be given 
to the Commission to permit issues for 
payment below par in exceptional in- 
stances resembling those of the early 
days of railroad construction. 

The Trust problem is one of great 
difficulty. In the Sherman act “every 
contract, combination in the form of a 
Trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in re- 
straint of interstate or foreign trade” is 
made unlawful. President Roosevelt 
said three years ago: 

“It is unfortunate that our present laws 
should forbid all combinations, instead of 
sharply discriminating between those combina- 
tions which do good and those which do evil. 


Mei It is a public evil to have on the stat- 
ute books a law incapable of full enforcement 
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because both judges and juries realize th<t its 
ull enforcement would destroy the business 
of the country.” 

And, quoting the remarks of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as to the 
effect of the Supreme Court’s decisions 
in the Trans-Missouri and Joint Traffic 
cases, he added: “This means that the 
law, as construed by the Supreme Court, 
is such that the business of the country 
cannot be conducted without breaking 
it.’ 

But President Taft, after an examina- 
tion of the Supreme Court’s Trust de- 
cisions, finds that they are of such a char- 
acter that there is no necessity for an 
amendment of the Sherman act “to ex- 
clude incidental and beneficial covenants 
in restraint of trade.” They apply the 
statute, he says, “only to the real evil 
aimed at by Congress.” Therefore he 
would “leave it as it is, to accomplish its 
useful purpose, altho, if it were being 
newly enacted, useful suggestions as to 
change of phrase might be made.” 

He asserts that it is possible for manu- 
facturers to secure the economies due to 
the concentration of many plants without 
violating the Sherrnan act, and points out 
what the practices are which constitute 
a violation of it. To draw a line in a 
statute between “good Trusts” and “bad 
Trusts,” he says, is not practicable. To 
require the courts to decide what is rea- 
sonable and what is unreasonable re- 
straint of trade or suppression of com- 
petition would be, he asserts, to “put in 
the hands of the courts a power impos- 
sible to exercise on any consistent prin- 
ciple which will insure the uniformity of 
decision essential to just judgment, to 
thrust upon them a burden they have no 
precedents to enable them to carry, and 
to give them a power approaching the 
arbitrary, the abuse of which might in- 
volve our whole judicial system in dis- 
aster.” 

Investigation by the Department of Jus- 
tice as to all combinations which are ob- 
jects of suspicion would be “a heavy 
work” and would “produce a halt in our 
present prosperity.” Therefore he seeks 
to reform the violators of law by per- 
suasion and invitation, and would have 
Congress give them an opportunity to 
become incorporated with Federal char- 
ters. In this way he would prevent the 
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abuses which the law forbids. Combina- 
tions taking such charters would submit 
to restrictions concerning issues of stock, 
would make full reports of their opera- 
tions, and would hold stock of other com- 
panies only with the approval of the Gov- 
ernment. There would be “complete 
Federal supervision and control.” To 
those who obect to such centralization, 
he savs, there is no other method which 
offers both Federal protection and close 
Federal supervision. The “worst offend- 
ers” would accept charters or be dis- 
solved or expose themselves to criminal 
prosecution by continued violation of the 
law. 

The recent growth of great corpora- 
tions doing an interstate and national 
business suggests that national charters 
are better suited to their needs than the 
charters of a State. National incorpora- 
tion is the logical accompaniment of the 
national breadth of a company’s opera- 
tions. By careful legislation and honest 
administration such incorporation could 
be utilized to prevent, in large measure, 
the unjust practices which caused the 
enactment of the Sherman law. It 
would promote the enforcement of that 
law. Thus far enforcement, or attempt 
at enforcement, has been confined to a 
few selected cases, and the results are by 
no means satisfactory. For example, is 
there evidence that the Beef Trust in- 
junctions have been effective? Every- 
body knows that there are unlawful and 
harmful combinations which have not 
been touched or even menaced. But 
when Congress takes up Mr. Taft’s plan 
it will encounter serious opposition in the 
interest of State control and State taxa- 
tion. Such opposition is stimulated by 
those parts of this message which say 
that the proposed Federal incorporation 
would “protect” the chartered companies 
against “undue interference” and “harm- 
ful, vexatious, and unnecessary invasion 
by the States.” 

& 


Forester Pinchot’s Swan-Song 


ForESTER PincHot’s letter to Senator 
Dolliver has brought him his official 
death. Whether the swan will prove a 
phenix the future will tell.. He is not 
the man to stay dead. 

_ The President’s letter dismissing him 
is very weighty, and it has behind it the 
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support of his entire Cabinet. It is 
proved that Mr. Pinchot’s official insub- 
ordination was serious. He sought the 
opportunity thru Senator Dolliver to op- 
pose and criticise his superiors, and he 
could hardly ‘expect that the President 
would show further patience with him. 
And yet his letter to Senator Dolliver is 
such a one as a man of noble purpose 
may have written. It was doubtless im- 
prudent, very imprudent. Doubtless he 
knew it was so when he wrote it. There 
appears to be in it no reservation against 
its being published. He desired that 
Senator Dolliver should make it public, 
should read it in the Senate. He must 
have known that he was risking his offi- 
cial position, that there was danger, 
great danger, that he would be removed 
from office for criticising his superiors, 
and yet he took the risk, and Senator 
Dolliver took the risk for him. Senator 
Dolliver is no novice in politics. He 
went to the Department and asked for 
information, and what he asked for he 
got. If Forester Pinchot did an impru- 
dent and irregular act, then Senator Dol- 
liver participated in it, approved his 
doing it, and Senator Dolliver is one of 
the ablest and truest men in the Unitea 
States Senate. 

What is prudence? It is taking care 
and foresight for one’s own personal in- 
terests or safety. The prudent man fore- 
seeth the evil and hideth himself. It is 
a sort of limited virtue. It is of a differ- 
ent sort from courage or patriotism. The 
courageous man, the patriotic man, may 
see the danger and rush into it, for the 
higher purpose he has in view. But it 
must be a high purpose, or courage sinks 
to rashness and folly. It is a duty at 
times to throw prudence to the winds, to 
despise warnings of danger, if a man’s 
dear ones or his country are in danger 
of loss. 

It is because Forester Pinchot be- 
lieves that Messrs. Price and Shaw, his 
subordinates in the Forestry Service, were 
influenced solely by high motives when 
they made public the danger that the coal 
lands in Alaska “might pass forever into 
private hands with little or no compensa- 
tion to the public” that he defends them. 
“This information was,” he says, “of a 
nature proper to be made public.” 
Messrs. Price and Shaw were convinced 
“that the public interests in a matter 
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within the line of their official duties 
were in grave danger at the hands of 
fraudulent claimants.” Forester Pinchot 
says: 

“It is clear not only that they acted from a 
high and unselfish sense of public duty, but 
that. they deliberately chose to risk their offi- 
cial position rather than permit what they be- 
lieved to be the wrongful loss of public prop- 
erty.” 

Yet “their action violated a rule of pro- 
priety as between the departments,” and 
deserved a reprimand, but nothing more. 
The approval of their purpose and its 
success more than overbalance the repri- 
mand. They directed public attention to 
the danger, and that danger is vastly less 
than it was before they violated the rules 
of official decorum between departments 
which “exist solely in the interest of effi- 
cient administration.” Forester Pinchot 
says: 

“A public officer is bound, first, to obey the 
law and keep within it. But he is also bound, 
at any personal risk, to do anything the law 
will let him do for the public good. In taking 
unusual steps under this principle of public 
duty the faithful public servant may risk repri- 
mand or dismissal. So may any man who 
does his duty under difficulties.” 

Where Forester - Pinchot defends 
Messrs. Price and Shaw, he defends him- 
self. Where they risked dismissal from 
a sense of public duty he does the same. 
He is removed from the position he has 
so ably filled for an infraction of official 
etiquet in constructively criticising his 
superiors, and even the President, but the 
people will none the less honor his pur- 
pose; and the President much regrets 
that his sense of the obligation of loyalty 
to one’s superiors requires him to dismiss 
Mr. Pinchot. The country will honor its 
Forester none the less for his purpose, 
and yet will not disapprove the Presi- 
dent’s action. 

In this we have said nothing of Secre- 
tary Ballinger. A close examination of 
his course since he assumed office finds 
no failure on his part fully to serve the 
interests of the people. It was in the 
brief interval between his service on the 
Pacific Coast and his appointment as 
Secretary that he acted as counsel for the 
men whom Mr. Pinchot charges with 
fraudulent action. It is not strange that 
he was under suspicion, and we can 
well imagine that his selection was 
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recommended to the President for 
purposes not the best. But he has 
been under close scrutiny and has 
acted with prudence, so that the Presi- 
dent has had no occasion to find fault 
with him. We shall look for a searching 
investigation by Congress which will 
make clear what criminal acts have been 
attempted, and how far those involved in 
this controversy have offended against 
official propriety, or have attempted to 
enrich themselves by seizing the hun- 
dreds of millions of value in the coal 
lands of Alaska. 


os 
Nineveh and Jonah 


Tue British Museum has just issued 
Part XXVI of its “Cuneiform Texts,” 
which happens to contain matter of 
somewhat unusual interest in several 
directions. It is mainly devoted to the 
text of a large octagonal prism covered 
with a historical inscription of the Assy- 
rian King ®Sennacherib, the one who 
“came down like a wolf on the fold” at- 
tacking Jerusalem in the days of King 
Hezekiah. Other records of Sennacherib, 
long ago published, tell of his wars and 
are familiar to scholars, and throw much 
light on the biblical history. This newly 
acquired prism‘in part repeats what was 
previously known, but is new in its ac- 
count of the great work of Sennacherib 
in building his palace and city walls, and 
greatly enlarging the city. It is dated in 
694 B. C. Of the eight campaigns re- 
ported two are new, and one is of his- 
torical interest as it is concerned with the 
task in 698 B. C. to put down an Ionian 
revolt in Tarsus which had blocked an 
important trade road. But more import- 
ant is the account of his renovation of 
Nineveh. Interesting to geologists will 
be his account of the sources of tlie 
material for building his mighty palace. 
Besides the huge timbers from Mount 
Amanus and Mount Sirara (biblical 
Sirion?) he brought, according to L. \V. 
King’s translation, the choicest stone for 
walls and statues from distant lands. He 
says: 

“At that time Ashur and Ishtar, who love 
my priesthood and have pronounced my nani, 


disclosed to me the locality of great beams of 
cedar, which had grown from distant days and 
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for had become mighty, standing concealed in the 
> has Mmidst of the mountains of Sirara. In the 
has [depths of Mount Amanus they showed me 
Presj. alabaster, which in the times of the kings, my 





fathers, was esteemed precious for inlaying the 

























fault hilt of a sword; and breccia, for great stone 
ching fRvessels, such as had never before been found, 
will [was revealed in Kapridargila, which is in the 
been Medistrict of Til-Barsip. In the neighborhood 
, .. Mof Nineveh, in the district of Balatai accord- 
ed Bing to the command of the God, white lime- 
yainst Mstone was discovered in abundance; and I 
ed to @fashioned colossal bulls, and sculptured images 
hun- (fof alabaster, fashioned from one stone, of 
mighty proportions, standing high on their 
coal own foundations; female colossi of alabaster, 
whose appearance was glorious, and whose 
bodies shone like the bright day, and mighty 
slabs of breccia I cut from the mountain and 
caused them to be dragged into Nineveh, 
Colossal bulls and oat colossi of white 
ssued fgstone, thru the labor of the goddess Ninkurra, 
+. (gl fashioned in the land of Balatai and made 
‘xts,  Biheir form complete.” 
a ¢ We have also an unexpectedly interest- 
. nea ing account of Sennacherib’s work in 
Sered metallurgy : 
Assy “When in the earlier days of the kings, my 
ASSY- Bitathers they made a bronze image in the like- 
who [ness of their form to set up within their pal- 


at- Jjaces, during their labor all the workmen 


King groaned thru want of understanding and lack 
rerih, BO! knowledge for theif desired work, and they 
» Bpoured out oil and in their lands they sheared 
; and the fleeces of sheep [probably for divination] ; 
much f§but I, Sennacherib, the chief of all princes, 
ewly [gwho had knowledge of all handicraft, made 
Beaens great pillars of bronze, colossal lions open at 
| WAS Bthe knees, such as no king before me had fash- 
S ac- Sioned. Thru the clever understanding with 
herib which the mighty Ninkiazag has endowed me, 
and im my own wisdom to carry on the work, I 
"¥ took careful counsel with myself and by the 
Gd IN Bidecision of my will, and thru the prompting 
5 Tre- of my own heart, I fashioned the bronze cast- 
his- [ings and cunningly executed them. For twelve 
1 the @ Shining lions, as well as for twelve bull-colossi 
> complete in form, and twenty-two female co- 
milan Blossi who were clothed with exuberant strength 
1 an @Jand abounded in might and vigor according to 
port- the command of God, I fashioned molds of 
n of lay with great beams and wooden frame- 
‘ill works, and poured bronze therein, as in cast- 
wi ing half-shekel pieces, and I completed their 
the construction.” 
= This mention of half-shekels as if they 
ical ete coins, long before we know of coin- 
W age, is peculiar. But they were cast, not 


for Stamped, tho they may have had a design 
He a™ them; and they were probably ingots, 

and may have been weights. We know 
of none that have been found. Larger 


love’ Bbronze weights are known. He proceeds 
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were coated, apparently with gilding, 
and how great pillars of wood were 


b 
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to tell how two of these bronze bulls - 
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sheathed with bronze and lead. He then 
tells about his system of water-works for 
drinking and for irrigation, brought from 
the mountains, and particularly of his 
botanical garden: 

“A great park, like the forest of Mount 
Amanus, I planted, wherein all kinds of herbs 
and fruit-trees, and forest-trees, the product 
of the mountains and of Chaldea, and trees 
that bear wool [or hair] were included.” 

Mr. King thinks these trees were some 
sort of a fiber-bearing palm. We may 
presume that the park was much finer 
than any ascribed to Solomon, who is 
represented in Ecclesiastes as saving: “I 
made me gardens and parks, and I 
planted trees in them of all kinds of 
fruits: I made me pools of water to water 
therefrom the forest where trees were 
reared,” precisely as Sennacherib boasts 
of his irrigation works for the same pur- 
pose. 

But perhaps most interesting of all is 
Sennacherib’s account of his enlargement 
of his city and his measurement of its 
extent ; because of the extravagant state- 
ment in the book of Jonah of the im- 
mense size of Nineveh. We are told in 
that interesting story which goes by the 
prophet’s name, “Now Nineveh was an 
exceedingly great city of three days’ 
journey. And Jonah began to enter into 
the city a day’s journey.” It would seem 
as if the diameter was represented as 
three days’ journey, about sixty miles. 
There is no date given to the story. of 
Jonah, no king mentioned. Nineveh 
probably reached its greatest extent less 
than a hundred years later under King 
Assurbanipol, shortly before its destruc- 
tion. Sennacherib’s account of its extent 
is as follows: 

“For Nineveh, the extent of whose circuit in 
former days had been 9,300 cubits, and for 
which the princes who went before me had 
built no inner nor outer wall, I added to the 
former measurement 12,915 cubits, and 21,815 
I made its extent.” 

That would make a circuit for the city 
of about seven miles, enough for a very 
large Eastern walled city, taking no ac- 
count of the suburbs, which might ex- 
tend as far as six or eight miles. The 
King then proceeds to describe the fif- 
teen gates which he made in the wall. 

This interesting old vainglorious docu- 
ment will hereafter be referred to in all 
Bible dictionaries. 
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The Evolution of Gratitude 


THERE was once a Pup. He was not 
distinguished and never had been to the 
Dog Show. He belonged to a boy who 
needed a pup to torment. When angry, 
the boy beat the pup, and when good- 
natured he adorned the pup with fire- 
crackers and tinware. But the boy was 
kind, for all that. “He fed the pup—in- 
expensively—and called him a “good 
doggie.” So the pup was glad, and 
gratitude swelled in his heart. All the 
days of his doghood he followed the 
boy, caressing and fawning, and always 
obeying. 

There was once a Boy. He was poor 
and an orphan. The court bound him 
out toa man. The man gave him much 
work to do and simple food to eat, which 
made the boy healthy and strong. When 
the years of servitude were ended, the 
man gave the boy a suit of clothes and a 
recommendation. The grateful boy 
gave up his plans for college and the 
Presidency of the United States, and 
continued to work for his benefactor, 
as a hired man. 

There was once a Man. He loved his 
country and went to the war. While he 
was gone his country taxed his farm, 
two of his children died, his wife be- 
came ill, and the farm was neglected. 
But the kind-hearted Squire loaned her 
money to pay the taxes, the doctor’s bills 
and the funeral expenses. As a matter 
of form he took a mortgage on the 
farm, at 7 per cent. When the man 
came back from the war, the mortgage 
had been foreclosed. The man knew 
that this was just, for the interest had 
not been paid, and he was grateful to 
the Squire. So he voted to send the 
Squire to the Legislature, and when the 
Squire had become a Great Man, and 
had obtained a franchise for a street 
railroad, the man worked for the Squire 
as a section boss. Always on election 
day he saw that the “hands” got safely 
to the polls, whatever the stress of work 
or weather, and that they voted the 
“right way,” as good citizens should. 

There was once a Tribe. It lived by 
herding cattle, and when it wanted more 
cattle, it stole them from another tribe 
nearby. It. had a Chieftain who was 
clever in managing the cattle-stealing 
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raids. 


So the tribesmen gave him half 
of the 


stolen cattle, and modestly 





ey. wer 
divided the remaining half among them-ffim died 


selves. They gave the Chieftain, too,§4 to cc 
the exclusive use of a part of their land,@ye hous 
to pasture his enlarging herds upon. Asfito the h 
the Chieftain waxed rich, his tribestnenfRned the 
became proud of him, and appeale:| tofMfayor o 
him to settle their disputes. From@ourts, a 
among the ruined men of other tribes§, the p 
whose cattle had been stolen the Chief-indly |] 
tain selected an efficient band of cow-fhork wa: 
boys, and he paid them well to servefi}, perent 
him loyally. Then he turned these {fol-Bple, rer 
lowers against his fellow tribesmen and 
compelled them also to work for hit 
and to bestow upon him a part of the 
annual increase of their own herds. 
Thereupon the tribesmen said: “Of a 
truth this man is great.” So were they 
grateful, to him and to their gods, that 
so powerful a lord should rule. over 
them. Anointing him they bowed be- 
fore him and hailed him as their King. 

There was once a Town. It waxed in 
wealth and in tongues like Babylon, and 
in wickedness like Sodom. It was a dem- 
ocratic town, and the people chose their 
rulers from among themselves. From 
the humblest of their ranks there arose 
a leader. Intuitively he grasped the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history. Broad 
and deep he laid the foundations of po- 
litical power in enterprises that need not 
be too particularly described. Step by 
step he climbed the ladder of preferment 
to the hights of aldermanic glory. But 
he never lost touch with “the people.” 
Old neighbors were never forgotten, an/ 
new friends became as old. No family in 
distress, no unfortunate “unemployed” 
appealed to him in vain. His constitu- 
ents knew the sources of his wealth. 
They knew that they paid for his bene- 
factions. They knew that their tene- 
ments were firetraps because he “stood 
in” with real estate interests. They knew 
that their children were killed in the 
streets, while they hung to straps of cars 
as they traveled to and from their work ¥ 
because he was a useful man to the trac- 
tion corporations. They knew that the 
fate of their daughters was the work of a 
system which he shielded from the law. 
But his hand-grip was hearty, h's word 9 
was cheery, and the turkey never failed gb 
to arrive for the holiday feast. And so BP o,¢ 
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n half 
destly hey. were grateful. And when Little 
them-ffim died, fifteen carriages were need- 
, t00,8d to convey the flowers taken from 
land,@ie house before the coffin was put 
n. Asfito the hearse. The people by thousands 
esien ned the route to the church. The 
lei tofMfayor of the city, the judges of the 
From ffourts, and the Napoleons of finance sat 
tribes the pews. The choir sang “Lead, 
Chief-Kindly Light.” Little Tim Sullivan’s 
cow: fork was done, but, Gratitude, primordi- 
serve], perennial, inexhaustible, inextinguish- 
e fol-Mble, remained! 
n and 
r hit 
of the “Social Vice”’ 
herds. Tue designation “Social Vice” is a 
Of a uphemism for the most disgusting ulcer 
> they Bn the body of modern so-called Christian 
, that Bivitization. Just now attention has been 
Ovet Balled to one phase of it by accounts of 
ny lhe “white slave” traffic, but that is only 


- nc phase, and probably not the chief 
xed in 
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ible one.. This evil connects itself with 
he saloon evil, and with what in this 
tate we call the Raines law hotels. 
t is a subject so utterly disagreeable, so 
ssentially mephitic, that we dislike much 
0 speak of it; but those who fight evils 
annot ignore the worst of them all; and 
ahe summoning of John D. Rockefeller, 
r. to be foreman of a grand jury for in- 
estigation here in the city where the 
white slave traffic is most prevalent is 
ure to call needed public attention to it. 
Young Mr. Rockefeller is doing more 
hristian work in probing this evil than 
e can do with his large Bible class of 
joung men. 

Another phase of the evil is disclosed 
n the efforts of a Committee of Fourteen 
an this city headed by Dr. John P. 
Peters, to investigate and shut up the 




















‘stood Bnultitude of dens of vice that masquer- 
knew fide as Raines law hotels. Dr. Peters says 

: the Bhat investigation by the Committee of 
cars 


#200 out of the more than 2,700 so-called 


work shotels in the city “shows that 700 of them 






' trac- Bre criminal and could have been put out 
at the Bf existence by the enforcement of the 
k of a aw.” He adds: 

> 'aW. @ “It was in connection with these hotels that 
word mie cadet system sprang up and flourished. 
failed be are the originators of the white slave 
nc so > 





Of course these nurseries of vice are 
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bortion of the evil, altho the most ter- 
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protected by the negligence, or worse, of 
the police. But they have other protec- 
tion such as we could not have believed. 
Under the law these hotels have to put 
up a bond not to violate the laws. 
Reputable bonding companies have 
agreed not to bond disreputable places. 
They belong to an association pledged to 
this refusal. But the Bankers’ Surety 
Company of Cleveland has taken up the 
business, a very profitable one. The 
Committee of Fourteen, which includes 
such men as Henry L. Stimson, Congress- 
man Bennet, Prof. William Adams 
Brown, of Union Seminary; Prof. F. M. 
Burdick, head of the Columbia University 
Law Department ; Rabbi Pereira Mendes, 
and Isaac N. Seligman, has appealed to 
this Cleveland company to withdraw 
from the business, but it refuses.. There 
are on its board of directors men of high 
reputation, members of churches, such 
as Harvey D. Goulder, chairman ; George 
H. Olmstead and Charles E. Kennedy. 
We get these facts from an article in 
the New York American, sent to us by 
Dr. Peters and endorsed by him: He asks 
why the more respectable morning and 
evening papers of the city, read by the 
better class, persistently exclude such 
facts. Probably they think it an unclean 
subject. That journal reports that the 
secretary of the Bankers’ Surety Com- 
pany admitted to its representative that 
they knew it was “dirty money,” but they 
needed it, and that they “are in bad 
repute with the Association of Surety 
Companies for accepting such business.” 
It is a shame that men of reputation 
should thus support such disorderly 
houses. 

The investigation initiated by Mayor 
Gaynor and conducted by Mr. Rockefel- 
ler will do good. It will prove how much 
truth there is in the sensational stories. 
But the great evil is the protected system 
of “social vice,” whether carried on by 
“white slaves” or of free will. It is too 
much of an accepted belief that human 
nature is such that there must be dis- 
orderly houses and that their existence is 
actually a protection to virtue. They can 
and should be abolished. It is done in 
the country and should be in the city. 
They prevent marriage, and they are the 
source of more disease than the white 
plague itself, and that, too, within mar- 
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riage, to innocent and confiding victims. 
We have for many years been fighting 
intemperance and are reaching prohibi- 
tion; we are equally beginning to attack 
tuberculosis; the time must come before 
long when a combined effort must be 
made to stamp out the social evil and its 
accompanying disease. 


* 
A Planetesimal Prophet 


Tue end of the world has always been 
a favorite theme of prophecy. Every 
generation has probably been told that it 
would be the last, tho there has been a 
wide difference of opinion as to how and 
why the final catastrophe was to come 
about. Ancient prophets, inspired by 
moral law, usually foretold a universal 
_ conflagration as the consequence of cer- 
tain sinful courses on the part of the sons 
of men. Modern prophets, interested 
solely in physical law, have been inclined 
to predict an ultimate congelation as the 
result of the continuous loss of energy 
thru radiation. Science was in fact even 
more merciless than religion, not that 


there was much choice between being 


melted or frozen, but the religious 
prophet generally held out some hope 
that mankind might avert or postpone the 
doom by better behavior, while the sci- 
entific prophet would not allow the hu- 
man race a chance for its life, only a lin- 
gering death in the losing fight against 
increasingly adverse climatic conditions. 

But science, the beneficent magician, 
has the power to lay the specters that it 
conjures up. It does not leave us long 
to be frightened at the same future, but 
provides at least a change of terrors. 
Mankind received a reprieve when radi- 
um was discovered. Here was an unsus- 
pected source of heat which, tho not in- 
exhaustible, would yet serve to postpone 
for indefinite millenniums the freezing up 
of the world. Radium and its parent, or 
grandparent, uranium, and the rest of its 
radiant relatives were found to be widely 
diffused, tho in minutest quantities, 
among the rock that we had access to, 
and it was to be presumed that the in- 
terior of the earth, being of much greater 
density than its crust, contained these 
heavy metals in greater abundance. We 
felt therefore as cheerful as a man who 
at the beginning of winter has his cellar 
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full of good hard coal. But how could 
he be cheerful if the thought occurred 
to him that the coal in the cellar might be 
afire? This, in fact, was the next wo with 
which science threatened us. The anal- 
ysis of the rocks showed that they con- 
tain more than enough radio-active min- 
erals to account for the heat observed in 
mines and tunnels, and if the interior con- 
tained anything like as much as the crust 
it was going to make things too hot for 
us by and by.. We were between two 
fires, a molten globe some fifty million 
years behind us, and a molten globe in 
the indefinite future. 
we were left with the realization that a 
trifling variation in the temperature, or 
the humidity or the composition of the at- 
mosphere would render the world unin- 
habitable, even tho it escaped being hit 
by a stray comet or one of the more 
mysterious “dark bodies” driving thru 
space like a runaway automobile with no 
lamps. 

Being then so badly scared by these 
fairy tales of science, we feel deeply 
grateful to Professor Chamberlin, of the 
University of Chicago, for taking the op- 
portunity afforded him as retiring presi- 
dent of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at the recent 
Boston meeting to give us a more cheer- 
ful prophecy of the future of our world. 
If the truth of a theory is in any degree 
confirmed by the comfort it gives to those 
who hold it, as some of the pragmatists 
appear to teach, the planetesimal hypoth- 
esis gets a new claim to credence. On 
this hypothesis, indeed, Mother Earth has 
a past which we do not care to think 
about and a future which is unpleasant 
to contemplate, but the period between 
is long extended and the conditions dur- 
ing this period are likely to be quite en- 
durable. | 

If we adopt this new view we have in 
the history of our planet no gaseous 
state, no molten ball, no cloud-wrappel 
globe, no world-wide ocean. The earti 
is solid, has always been solid, and is 
likely to stay solid for a time indefinitely 
remote. It grew from the gradual ac- 
cretion of little planets, by a process as 
natural as the formation of a trust of 
trades-union. The geological record, as 
Professor Chamberlin reads it, shows 19 
wiping of the slate clean for a new prob- 


In the meantime! 
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lem in life, but alternating periods of 
humidity and aridity, of glaciation and 
torridity, of rising and falling, which, 
afiecting different regions at different 
times, left the earth always about as 
habitable as it is today. There seems to 
be some kind of an automatic mechan- 
ism, more reliable than those controlling 
the heating and ventilating apparatus of 
our rooms, which keeps the atmosphere 
properly warm and moist. The loss of 
three or four hundredths of one per cent. 
of carbonic acid, or its increase by a few. 
per cent., would make life impossible but 
this never occurs. We live upon a 


breathing earth which absorbs and emits 
the gases of the air, and we carry on in- 
terstate commerce with the atmosphere 
of the sun, receiving matter as well as 
energy from the center of our system, 
the equilibrium 


and so maintaining 
necessary for existence. 


“There is little escape from the conclusion 
that ever since the birth of air-breathing life, 
some 30,000,000 Or 40,000,000 years ago, let us 
say, the interplay of these agencies of supply 
and depletion has been so balanced that neither 
fatal excess nor fatal deficiency has been per- 
— to cut short the history of the higher 
ife. 

“It is profoundly significant that the thermal 
states of the narrow zone of life on the face 
of the earth should have been kept within so 
close variations as to permit the millions of 
species forming the great genealogical lines 
leading up from the primitive types to have 
perpetuated their lineages in unbroken con- 
tinuity for such ages, while the prevalent tem- 
peratures a few miles above them or a few 
miles below them, as well as in space gener- 
ally, would have been fatal 

“There appears to have been an unceasing 
contest between the agencies that made for the 
extension of the land and the agencies that 
made for the extension of the sea. While each 
gained temporarily on the other, complete vic- 
tory never rested with either. From near the 
beginning of the readable record there appears 
to have been an unbroken continuity of land 
life, and from a like early stage, an unbroken 
continuity of marine life.” 


If, then, we may judge of the future 
by the past there is little danger that we 
shall be smothered, starved, frozen, 
burned, or drowned, and, if we have 
average luck, our sun will not collide 
with another sun for some billions of 
years yet. He therefore reaches the re- 
assuring conclusion that: 

“The geologic analogies give’ fair ground 
for anticipating conditions congenial to life 


for millions or tens of millions of years to 
come, not to urge the even larger possibilities.” 


But, like an ancient prophet, he brings 


tit 


in the ethical lesson at the close, remind- 
ing us that, however favorable the con- 
ditions may remain, the future of the 
human race is in its own hands and its 
existence and prosperity are dependent 
upon the study and application of the 
laws of life and conduct. The final para- 
graph of the presidential address is not 
very explicit but apparently he puts hope 
in a combination.of hygiene ana eugenics: 

“But to be most efficient, moral purpose 
needs to be conjoined with the highest intelli- 
gence, and herein lies the function of research. 
None of the earlier races made systematic in- 
quiry into the conditions of life and sought 
thereby to extend their careers. What can re- 
search do for the extension of the career of 
man? We are witnesses of what it is begin- 
ning to do in rendering the forces of nature 
subservient to man’s control and in giving him 
command over the maladies of which he has 
long been the victim. Can it master the se- 
crets of vital endurance, the — _ of 
heredity and all the fundamental physiological 
processes that condition the longevity of the 
race? The answer must be left to the future, 
but I take no risk in affirming that when ethics 
and research join hands in a broad and earn- 
est endeavor to compass the highest develop- 
ment and the greatest longevity of the race the 
era of humanity will really have begun.” 


3 


New York City has its own lit- 
oe tle parks, and very fair ones 

they are, but it is good news 
that there is to be a State park not quite 
so far- from the center of population as 
are the Adirondacks. The gift by Mrs. 
Harriman of ten thousand acres and 
$1,000,000 additional, and the gift of 
$500,000 each by John D. Rockefeller 
and J. Pierpont Morgan, and $625,000 
in sums from $25,000 to $50,000 each by 
fifteen other persons, assures the exten- 
sion of Riverside Park for sixty miles 
along the Hudson River and the Pali- 
sades, for there is no doubt that the State 
will add $2,500,000 for the purpose. 
This will put an end to the cutting of 
timber and the blasting away of the cliffs 
which have already done serious damage. 
Governor Hughes strongly supports the 
plan, and Governor Fort, of New Jer- 
sey, recommends that his State take part 
in a similar and neighboring enterprise. 
It should be mentioned that in making 
her gift Mrs. Harriman is carrying out 
the wish and plan of her husband. The 
commission which has the matter in 
charge and has collected the large addi- 
tional sum is headed by Mr. George W. 
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Perkins, has been at work for seven 
years, and has in that time acquired 
for $600,000 a tract of fourteen miles 
along the western river front, and the 
expense of this commission during these 
years has been only $400. That is the 
kind of commission to have, composed of 
men who are not after graft. It will be 
a great playground for the people, just 
as we are providing playgrounds for 
children. 


ca 


Tim Sullivan’s This is the way that Tim 
. Sullivan, the Tammany 
Wisdom : 
leader who was buried 
the other day, expounded his doctrine of 
politics : 

“Show me the silk stocking who can quote 
Latin in his political speeches; did he ever 
pay a widow’s rent? Does the college gradu- 
ate who talks politics to an audience in even- 
ing dress up at Carnegie Hall know what it 
means to bring a spoon to a christening—that 
it means more votes than all the quotations 
he knows from John Stuart Mill or Adam 
Smith? Did he ever think what bailing out a 
poor fruit peddler who has been run in by 
some too officious policeman means? Does he 
know how many votes a ton of coal will bring 


“The Tammany Hall man—if he’s a. good 
one—knows everybody’s troubles, and is ex- 
pected to remedy them as far as he is able. 
If he can’t, he goes to his district leader. 
There is one of these to every Assembly Dis- 
trict in the city. These men are the great bul- 
warks of Tammany Hall. Without them we 
should be helpless. They must be in court 
when a citizen is in trouble, ready with bail if 
the case demands it. They must feed the 
Starving, clothe the naked,, * the paupers, 
and be good friends with everybody.” 

But it pays financially, and the Tam- 
many leaders get rich. 


a 


The work of stirring up enthusiasm 
for foreign missions is not to be left to 
ministers and women; laymen are begin- 
ning to take hold of it. It would sur- 
prise many to know that women’s or- 
ganizations provide something like one- 
third of the funds for the support of the 
work of our foreign mission boards. 
They are far better organized than the 
men are, and they know more on the 
subject than men do; but so they do in 
music, literature and art. What is called 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement is 
well organized and is beginning to move 
over the country. It reaches this city 
next week in a series of dinners and 


meetings, at which dozens of leading 
speakers will take part, and in which th: 
effort will be made to give wide informa 
tion and to stir up interest and support. 
There is a large co-operating committe: 
here, of which William J. Schieffelin i, 
chairman. This is interdenominationa', 
and has the support of all the leadin;; 
mission boards. 


Mr. Merrian, chief of the Biological 
Survey of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, tells the House Committee on Agri- 
culture that the bubonic plague is en- 
demic in California about San Francisco. 
That is, infected rats from the wharf 
have infected squirrels, and infected 
squirrels have been found fifty miles 
from San Francisco, and a few people 
die every year from the plague, the in- 
fection carried by fleas from the squir- 
rels. He wants the squirrels all killed 
within the limit of the infection, just as 
he is killing the prairie dogs. Mr. Mer- 
rian fears that what is endemic may at 
some time become epidemic, as in India, 
where hundreds of thousands have died 
in a year. Let him have the money 
needed to exterminate the infected ani- 
mals. 

S 

It was expected that New York would 

reject the constitutional aniendment giv- 


_ing Congress the right to impose an 


income tax, and Governor Hughes’s 
message against it makes rejection cer- 
tain. To be sure, he favors the general 
proposition that the national Govern- 
ment should have power to impose such 
a tax, but he believes that the proposed 
amendment is too general in its terms, 
and that State and city bonds, sold with 
the provision that they should be un- 
taxed, and so sold on very favorable 
terms, should be excluded from any na- 
tional income tax. This seems reason- 
able, and will have weight in other 
doubtful States. Congress can properly 
amend the amendment. It is not too 
late. 
° s&s 

There are three or four universities in 
Washington appealing to the same gen- 
eral constituency, and we do not see why 
any one of them can properly appeal to 
Congress for aid as against any other 
one. It is well for Congress to take up 
no new applicant. 


























‘Are You Still Insurable?’ 


STaTistics show that one person in 
every nine who applies for life insurance 
is rejected. It is likewise true that per- 
sons of insurable age who might have 
been able to pass a medical examination 
at one time, for various reasons become 


unable to do so at another and later 


time. When a man is being actively 
canvassed for insurance by _ several 
agents, he is very apt to forget that the 
time may come when he cannot get in- 
surance, no matter how carefully he may 
seek to obtain such protection. It has 
been well said that time once lost can 
never be regained, and yet young men 
the world over go on losing time. Op- 
portunity is also said to knock at least 
once at every man’s door; but if no 
response is made the summons may not 
be repeated. It is much the same with 
life insurance. Because a man is young 
and strong and because he is a good 
risk today, it is by no means trué that 
similar conditions will prevail tom@rrow. 
There is no absolute certainty extept in 
instant closing in with the insurance 
solicitor while there is a meeting of 
minds. Imagine if you can the feelings 
of a man when he learns from the lips 
of the medical examiner that he is no 
longer insurable! He has halted in 
seeking insurance protection and has 
halted too long. His estate may be 
slender. He may have dependents that 
are near and dear to him, but for whom 
the beneficence of insurance is suddenly 
cut off. It is not in any sense a pleasant 
prospect. Nor is the prospect made any 
more pleasant by the thought that once 
upon a time the insurance principle 
might have had a personal application 
if—that fatal “if”! How often has he 
said to himself: “I can get insurance at 
any time. I will take out a policy on my 
life a little later, when there is a more 
convenient season,” etc. Every insurance 
agent knows the stock excuses that come 
trippingly to him from prospects over 
and over again, and if he is conscien- 
tious, how he has tried to combat these 





excuses. How good it would seem to 
take out a big policy if the company 
would only give the rejected one another 
chance. It seems as if the closed door 
must open just once. The money to pay 
premiums would be forthcoming some- 
how and in some way. Every one knows 
how needful life insurance really is and 
how good it is to have a policy, but pro- 
crastination has more than once done its 
deadly work, and the uninsured man 
dies with no estate when it might so 
easily have been otherwise. Every man 
who reads these lines ought to realize 
that the time will come, sooner or later, 
when his application, if he applies, will 
meet only with rejection. The question 
is, Are you still insurable? And it is a 
very vital question when you think about 
it. 
a] 

A STARTLING fact developed in consid- 
ering the value and fire risks of Govern- 
ment buildings is that the total cost of 
fires in 1907 amounted to almost one- 
half the cost of new btilding construc- 
tion in the country for the year. The 
cost of building construction in forty- 
nine leading cities of the United States, 
reporting a population of less than 18,- 
000,000, amounted to $661,021,286, and 
the building construction for the entire 
country is conservatively estimated at 
more than $1,000,000,000. A prelimi- 
nary inquiry has shown that the cost of 
fires to the people was nearly $500,000,- 
000 for the year 1907. 

& 

Witt1am H. H. Moore, the well- 
known underwriter, whose death was 
announced last week, was born in 1824 
and was graduated from Union College 
in 1844, and for many years was con- 
nected with the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, beginning as third ex- 
ecutive in 1856, vice-president in 1886 
and -afterward ‘the president of the 
company. In 1882 he was elected a ~ 
trustee of Union College, and in 1886 
he received from Union College the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. 








D. O. Mills 


Darius OGpEN MILLs, capitalist, bank- 
er and philanthropist, who died suddenly 
of heart disease on the 3d at his winter 
home near San Francisco, was born 
eighty-four years ago a few miles from 
New York City, and at the age of fif- 
teen he began to earn his living as a clerk 
in a store. Six years later he became 
cashier of a bank in Buffalo. In 1848 
he went to California, and from the be- 
ginning he was very successful there, at 
first as a merchant 


a work of charity, for he expected a re- 
turn and the investment is said to have 
yielded not. less than 3 per cent. His 
daughter, the wife of Ambassador 
Whitelaw Reid, was with him when he 
died. 


as 
....The report of the Irving National 
Exchange Bank to its shareholders 
shows a very notable growth for the last 
eleven years, especially in deposits, which 
have risen from $2,045,400 to $27,216,- 


300. Capital has been increased from 


$300,000 to $2,000,- 





in general trade 
and later as a bank- 
er and an investor 
in mines, timber 
and railways. In 
1880, when he re- 
moved his business 
headquarters to 
New York, his for- 
tune exceeded $25,- 
000,000, and pres- 
ent estimates of his 
estate range  be- 
tween $50,000,000 
and $75,000,000. 
On the Pacific 
Coast he was a re- 
gent and a benefac- 
tor of the Univer- 
sity of California 
and a trustee of the 
Lick Observatory. 
In New York he 





000, surplus and 
profits from $53,- 
400 to $1,538,500. 
and assets from 
$2,651,700 to $31,- 
554,900. Lewis E. 
Pierson is president 
of the bank, and 
James E. Nichols 
and Rollin P. Grant 
are vice-presidents, 

..The Law- 
yers’ Mortgage 
Company in 1909, 
most _ successful 
year in its history, 
sold $35,333,294 of 
guaranteed  mort- 
gages (about seven- 
eighths of this total 
to net 4% pet 
cent.), the year’s 
net gain of such 








was a trustee of the D. O 
Metropolitan Mu- 

seum and president of the Botanical Gar- 
den. With many banking institutions, 
railroad, steamship and industrial com- 
panies he was connected as a director. 
He was widely known as the builder and 
owner of the three Mills Hotels in New 
York. More than $2,000,000 was invested 
in these houses, where (in the first two) 
men could find comfortable and clean 
lodgings in cheerful surroundings for 20 
cents a night, and a meal for 15 cents. 
Prices in the third house are a little high- 
er. Mr. Mills insisted that this was not 


. MILLS. 


mortgages out 
‘standing being 
total of $94,702,480 
Of these 


$17,424,546, with a 
outstanding on December 31. 
mortgages, 64 per cent. are in Manhattan 
3orough, 27 per cent. in Brooklyn and 
9 per cent. in the Borough of the Bronx. 
The average amount loaned is 62 pet 


cent. of the company’s appraisal.. The 
company’s investments are safeguarded 
by many wise limitations. Its losses by 
foreclosure proceedings in fifteen years 
have been only $13,057. It has a capital 
of $4,000,000 and its surplus is $2,000; 
ooo. Richard M. Hurd is president. 





